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Gust Llain Begging 


TO THE READERS OF THE SIGN. 
My DEAR FRIENDS: 


Your attention is drawn to the article ‘“A Veteran Re-enlists’’ (pages 
647-653) of this issue. I feel certain that it will interest you as a revelation 
of the work that is being done and to be done in our own Southland, and of 
the character of such a priest as Father Mark Moeslein, C.P., whose unique 
Golden Jubilee the article describes. 


Perhaps nothing shows so clearly the lack of financial means and priestly 
vocations in the United States so much as the Church’s apparent neglect of 
the colored people within our boundaries. That neglect has been neither in- 
tentional nor avoidable. The Church in this country is still at a formative 
and missionary stage and it is only gradually that she can make consistent 
advances in presenting her claims to both the whites and colored. Her efforts 
have been chiefly addressed to the former, but she realizes that in God’s plans 
there can be no such thing as a color-line. And, now that priestly and con- 
ventual vocations are multiplying, she is working on a larger scale in the in- 
terest of the colored. 


At the risk of being personal, I wish to say that Father Mark stands in 
my own mind as a scholar of exceptional attainments and, what is still greater, 
as a priest who has never betrayed his priestly ideals. (He will abhor that 
sentence. But I am writing it that you may know something of the man who 
in his seventy-fifth year has relinquished the peace and creature comforts that 
should naturally be his, even in a monastery, to spend his remaining years in 
laboring for the colored in Washington, North Carolina.) 


Realizing the opportunity his surroundings give him of building up a 
congregation of colored Catholics, Father Mark plans the enlargement of his 
mission school. At present it accommodates 100 children—not one of whom 
is a Catholic. To heed the clamor for admission the school should take care 
of at least 200. To enlarge it will cost about $12,000. Contributions, be 
they large or small, are straightforwardly requested. (I am a plain beggar in 
this instance, for the cause is God’s!) In the eyes of some of our subscribers 
the total sum may not be large. If any of these wish to give it all, it will be 
thankfully received. But, to be candid, I don’t expect the full amount from 
any individual and am appealing to all our readers in the hope that a sufficient 
number of small donations may be forthcoming and at once that the plans may 
be carried out immediately so that the new addition will be in readiness for the 
opening of the school in September. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


other Narch iret Of 
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Mapping “heir Ignorance 


T MusT have been a great shock to certain 
persons who are awaiting the day when 
science will take over the work of re- 
ligion to hear a distinguished lecturer 

speak insolently of ‘“‘companionate marriage” or 
“free love,” or whatever else the thing is called, 
which would elevate morality by copying the 
ethics of the barnyard. If he came before those 
who were listening to the lecture as a Catholic, 
they would have been prepared, if they deigned 
to listen at all, to hear an uninformed denunciation 
which would be merely, in their opinion, the 
jargon borrowed from an unscientific past. But 
coming as he did with the glittering, modern 
labels of psychiatrist, psychologist, discoverer of 
complexes, his hearers had every right to expect 
that their feelings would be respected. Perhaps they 
paid too much attention to the labels: a serious 
lapse in these times of alcoholic aridity. Or it 
may be that the lecturer had more regard for his 
subject than for his audience, and could see no 
other way of living up to his labels than by saying 
that “a companionate marriage” is the coward’s 
ancient highway of flight. 

George Elliot used to say that we map out our 
ignorance in long Greek names. Whatever ignor- 
ance the word psychiatrist may conceal, we agree 
with the learned lecturer that so far as it stands 
for knowledge its meaning in the marital field is 
synonymous with the term Catholic confessor. 
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“6he Catholic Book Club 


ed to inform our readers that there 
es stablished The Catholic 
capital for the initial financing 

y a group of young Catholic 


1 
recently 


Book Club is: 
sale and interest in 
Second: To encourage 
y providing a public for Catho- 

iterary quality. 

i have deplored—perhaps in public, 
but certainly in private—the fact that so few 
are published that represent the Catholic 
attitude on life; and at the same time do credit 
by their artistic value. 

Most criticism of Catholic 
destructive. Here, at last, 


The Catholic 


The Catholic 


1 increased 


books 


literature has been 
is a constructive ef- 
Book Club is an energetic 
movement to stimulate our Catholic 
authors, and to enlist our Catholic people in the 
support of this better literature. Its aim is to 
ture on a par with the very 

best reading of the day. 
An editorial board has been 
among the most high! 


b | 
org: ranized 


place Catholic litera 


selected from 
y educated and keenly criti- 

Catholic minds. Arrangements have been 
made with the leading publishers, both Catholic 
and secular, to submit galleys of forthcoming 
books to the Board of Editors. From the books 
submitted each month, the editors will select the 
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outstanding one that reflects Catholic scholarship 
and literary art. This book will be distributed to 
our subscribers—on the very date of publication 
—and at an average price less than the cost of 
the same book at the booksellers. 

Only those books will be considered which are 
Catholic in the true sense. These books, more- 
over, must have artistic merit and must have a 
popular appeal. Fiction, poetry, drama, belles- 
lettres, controversy, history, biography, travel, 
philosophy, sociology, and education will be rep- 
resented whenever an outstanding Catholic work 
in these departments appears. No book of a 
purely devotional character will be included, as 
being outside the aims of the Club. 

A careful survey of the field convinces the 
directors of the Club that it is possible to bring 
before Catholic readers even more than twelve 
books a year that are truly Catholic, and truly 
fine literature. In addition to our American 
Catholic writers, the directors have in mind the 
work of various foreign Catholic writers. They 
feel it would be a great service to make known 
to American Catholics, through a translation, the 
occasional work of a great European Catholic. 
They are certain that the existence of an organ- 
ized market for Catholic literature will encourage 
both the writers and the publishers to improve the 
caliber of their output. 

Further information about the Club may be 
obtained from its editorial secretary, the Rev. 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J., 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Summer ‘Vacations 


oR MANY of our young men and women, espe- 
jal cially those earning their own living and 
aiding in the support of the home, vacation means 
a period of two weeks spent at some seaside, 
lakeside, farm or mountain resort. Vacation 
time may be planned and looked forward to 
months in advance; it may be the stimulus that 
keeps fagging spirits eternally at the everyday 
tasks; it may be the one bright spot in an other- 
wise colorless year; actually, the preparation may 
consist in nothing more than answering some 
likely looking advertisement that stares persua- 
sively from the daily pages of a local newspaper. 
With bulging bags and lightsome tread our young 
men and women set out for their various vacation 
points. Some find, too late, that the quarters 
assigned them are as poor in appointments as the 
food that is scantily served three times a day. 
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Some find that alluringly advertised bathing and 
boating privileges nearby, or mountain or water 
views, are really miles away. Some find that they 
are thrown in alone with others whose company 
would be shunned and avoided in the city, and 
many, in addition to paying more than they re- 
ceive, find only on their arrival that there isn’t 
a Catholic Church within a radius of miles. 

If one received less than his money’s worth 
only, the vacation might be charged up to expe- 
rience, but the presence of questionable company 
and the lack of facility for attending to one’s 
church duties can not be set down so lightly. 
This summer vacation period for our young men 
and women has become a serious problem, and it 
ought to be the solemn duty of all Catholic par- 
ents to see that their sons and daughters are get- 
ting value not only for their hard earned money 
but much more that they are selecting a place 
that is respectable, reputable and above all Catho- 
lic in atmosphere. Hardly ever is the opportunity 
presented to those who are employed of inspect- 
ing in advance the many boarding houses and 
hotels that are seen through booklets and adver- 
tisements. A Catholic bureau that would guide 
our young men and women in the selection of a 
proper and appropriate vacation resort would be 
providing a long needed service. 


“Wire-“Gapping Plus Shooting 


Y A BARE majority the Supreme Court of the 

United States has ruled that it is not against 
the Constitution for federal prohibition agents to 
tap telephone wires to obtain evidence against 
persons suspected of violating the Volstead Act. 
The ruling is startling in view of the Fourth and 
Fifth Amendments to the Constitution which are 
supposed to protect citizens from giving evidence 
against themselves and from unlawful search by 
officials. Further, in many States wire-tapping 
is a misdemeanor. 

From the ruling Justices Brandeis, Holmes, 
Butler and Stone dissented. Said Justice 
Brandeis: 

“As a teans of espionage, writs of assistance 
and general warrants are but puny instruments of 
tyranny and oppression when compared with 
wire-tapping. 

“Men born to freedom are naturally alert to 
repel invasion of their liberty by evil-minded rul- 
ers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachment by men of zeal, well-mean- 
ing but without understanding. 











“The terms of appointment of federal prohibi- 
tion agents do not purport to confer upon them 
authority to violate any criminal law. 

“Decency, security and liberty alike demand 
that government officials shall be subjected to the 
same rules of conduct as the citizen. 

“Crime is contagious. If the government be- 
comes a law-breaker, it breeds’ contempt for law, 
it invites every man to become a law unto himself ; 
it invites anarchy.” 

Unrestrained shooting is already a privilege of 
the prohibition agents. To this is now added 
wire-tapping. Perhaps it is just as well. These 
outrageous means of enforcing what appears to 
be an unenforceable law will do more perhaps 
than anything else to bring back the country to 
decency and sanity. 


For Lay Leadership 


N ADDRESSING the Cincinnati branch of the 

National Council Catholic Men, Archbishop 
McNicholas stated that he had three definite 
things in mind for the members: active partici- 
pation in the lay retreat movement, personal and 
active interest on the part of every layman in the 
archdiocese in all civic affairs, and the drafting 
of a constitution under which the Archdiocesan 
Council would function in the most effective 
manner. 

He expressed his own personal interest in the 
Retreat Movement and assured his auditors that 
he would be personally present at every retreat 
given in his archdiocese and would deliver two or 
three conferences at each. “Christ,” he said, “is 
regarded as an alien by so many outside the 
Catholic Church that it is necessary that Catholic 
laymen in all their work reflect the mind of the 
Church. I know of nothing that will help towards 
this end so much as active participation in re- 
treats.” 

Continuing, His Grace stated that he wished 
the inembers of the Council to take an active in- 
terest in civic matters and personally participate 
in all civic affairs. 

“Catholics,” he declared, “are too much in- 
clined to hold themselves aloof in these matters.” 

He has instructed every pastor in his arch- 
diocese to make available every parish hall for 
the bringing together of the laity to discuss these 
civic questions. 

Nor did he object to discussion of political 
questions at these meetings, he told the men. He 
believed that at such gatherings persons of good 
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standing of every political faith should be invited 
to speak, and in this way opportunity would be 
afforded to Catholic laymen to gain a wide general 
knowledge of civic affairs. Thus informed, they 
could then vote as their convictions led them to 
vote. 

“We as Catholics are not making the contribu- 
tion we should to civic life,” he declared. “We 
have an opportunity to apply the teachings of the 
Church to different questions involving the public 
interests, particularly those involving moral 
issues. 

“We are anchored to the foundations of the 
common sense of the Church. But despite that 
anchorage, we contribute altogether too little to- 
ward the solution of questions that come before 
our federal, state and municipal governments.” 

“We need the lay apostolate,” he declared. “I 
believe the Catholic men of the country are not 
being given as great an opportunity as they should 
be given to codperate in promoting the interest of 
the Church. Greater definiteness on the part of 
our bishops and our priests is needed in assign- 
ing work for the laity to do and in outlining 
methods by which success may be attained. 

“We are wonderfully situated to make valuable 
contributions toward the intellectual leadership 
of the country. For a long time that has been my 
thought. I have now come to the determination 
to promote higher education of our priests, 
through which they will be. prepared better to 
appear at any public meeting and give the Catho- 
lic viewpoint and state correctly and effectively 
the Catholic position on all public questions that 
have special concern to our Catholic people.” 

We have been lamenting too much the apparent 
listlessness of our men so far as Catholic 
lay leadership is concerned. Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas has gotten beyond the larnenting state 
and is determined to select outstanding young 
men in his diocesan educational institutions, to 
develop them into capable leaders and to provide, 
when necessary, sufficient funds for the comple- 
tion of their education. 


Glerical “Wardheelers 


PROPOSAL by the Anti-Saloon League to 

have children marching in the annual Sun- 
day School Day Parade in Brooklyn carry ban- 
ners and placards with prohibition slogans on 
them is one illustration of Methodist Churchism 
in politics. Similar incidents could easily be 
found in every section of the country. They all 
give emphasis to the just observation of The 
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Churchman (Episcopalian) : 

“The recent convention of the Southern Bap- 
tists in Chattanooga pledged their Church, with 
only one dissenting voice, to vote against Gover- 
nor Smith, should he be nominated for the Presi- 
dency. Surely, there can be little question that 
by such action this Church is putting itself frankly 
into politics. We said not long ago that certain 
Protestant denominations were in the habit of 
indulging in politics to an extent which, if imi- 
tated by the Roman Catholic Church, would start 
a civil war in America. Very little imagination is 
required to estimate the uproar that would attend 
such a move as that by the Southern Baptists 
should any group of Roman Catholics take similar 
action. And among the loudest voices of protest 
would be those of the Southern Baptists.” 

On the same subject The Independent says: 

“The Chattanooga convention, after fiery 
speeches and heated perorations, resolved that it 
would break party lines and vote for a vulgar 
Republican, or almost anyone else so long as he 
was not a negro, rather than vote for ‘an un- 
named friend of the liquor interests.’ If anyone 
was in doubt and thought the convention was 
denouncing Jim Reed or Governor Edwards of 
New Jersey or Scarface Al Capone, four defi- 
nite references to Al Smith (according to the 
Associated Press) must soon have destroyed the 
idea. But what could have been expected? The 
Southern Baptist Church is sending committees 
to both party conventions pledged to exhort dele- 
gates to insert dry planks in the platforms. 

“In the case of Al Smith, certainly, the South- 
ern Baptist Church has far overstepped reason. 
Why does it adhere to the belief that Governor 
Smith is the ally of the liquor interests? Per- 
sonally, he is a wet. But when it comes to na- 
tional politics, he has very little opportunity for 
translating his personal feelings into legislation. 
. . . There is no chance that the Amendment will 
be repealed during the next four years, and very 
little chance that it will suffer modification. And 
surely there will be no opportunity for the Presi- 
dent, whoever he may happen to be, to accomplish 
the ‘nullification’ of which, the Baptists mumble. 

“Among those favoring the resolution at Chat- 
tanooga was the Rev. Dr. E. Y. Mullins, presi- 
dent of the Baptist World Alliance. “The time 
has come,’ he said, ‘when political leaders cannot 
herd voters like sheep under a party banner.’ Dr. 
Mullins’ words belie his own intent. If he and 
his confreres are not unnamed politicians herd- 
ing sheep under a partisan banner, then Chatta- 
nooga is in Tibet.” 
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Peace in Mexico 


EGOTIATIONS looking toward an amicable ad- 
IQ justment between the Church and State in 
Mexico have now reached the point where strong 
hope is given of a reconciliation. For some 
months past efforts have been made both by high 
churchmen and prominent officials of the Mexican 
Government to effect some arrangement whereby 
the Church could function without coming into 
conflict with the laws of the country. On the. 
testimony of Archbishop Leopold Ruiz, who was 
expelled from Mexico by a decree of President 
Calles in April, 1927, Calles himself has seen the 
trouble which has inevitably followed the cessa- 
tion of church services and the expulsion of 
priests and bishops. In a comparatively short 
time Obregon will assume the reins of govern- 
ment and it is known that he wants peace between 
the Mexican Church and State because he needs 
the aid of the Church to carry out his policies. It 
is well known that during his former incumbency 
Obregon did not put into force the anti-Christian 
articles of the 1917 Mexican Constitution. It 
was Calles the Turk who did that! 

That both parties will make some concessions 
is to be confidently believed and conferences that 
have recently been held in Mexico between the 
representatives of Church and State tend to sup- 
port that belief. But whatever arrangements 
may be ultimately decided upon, the Church will 
insist, as she has a divine right to insist, that she 
will brook no interference on the part of the 
Government in pursuing her sacred mission, in 
holding, untrammelled, public services, and in 
performing such rites as baptism and marriage. 

It has been learned that much credit for the 
arrangemeni, if it should be arranged, is due to 
our American Ambassador, Mr. Dwight W. Mor- 
row. Not asa representative of our Government, 
which from the very start of the Mexican trouble 
has avoided any entanglement in the controversy, 
but in his capacity of an outsider who was sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of the Mexican 
people he has judiciously exercised his good 
offices towards a happy outcome of events. 

The persecution of the Church in Mexico, 
whatever distress it has brought to our persecuted 
brethren below the Rio Grande, and we all know 
the bitterness of that persecution, adds another 
page to the glorious martyrology of the Catholic 
Church. It would seem that God must ever be 
honored by the spirit and even the actuality of 
martyrdom and that every nation must be glori- 
fied by its own martyrs. 





cA CVeteran Re-enlists 


In a New Campaign in the Old North State 


By Linus Monanany, C.P. 


HOUGH silver jubilees of priesthood are 
not rare, the number of priests who 
reach the fiftieth anniversary of their 
ordination is comparatively small. For 

this reason alone, the golden jubilee of the priest- 

hood of Rev. Mark Moeslein, C.P., last April 

would deserve more than passing mention. But 

there were facts con- 

nected with this golden 

jubilee that possibly 

put it in a class by it- 

self, and, it may be 

safe to assert, rendered 

it without a parallel 

in the Church annals 

of the United States. 

The altar-boys who 

served in the sanctu- 

ary, the choir of 

about one hundred 

children who rendered 

the music of the Sol- 

emn High Mass, the 

congregation in attend- 

ance, with the excep- 

tion of one or two, 

were all non-Catholics. 

Bishop Hafey, a half 

dozen priests, four 

Sisters of the Immacu- 

late Heart of Mary, 

and one layman, were 

the only members of 

the white race present ; 

all others were of the 3 ae 

colored race, and all, 

with one exception, 

were non - Catholics. 

The venerable jubi- 

larian, after fifty years 

of arduous and varied 

labors in many fields, at a time of life when few 

would have any thought but that of retirement, 

was just beginning among the colored folk of the 

Southland a pioneer work that would tax the zeal 

and courage of a much younger man. Truly an 

unusual jubilee celebration ! 

The scene of this unique jubilee was the little 
known town of Washington, N.C. Father Mark 


7, 1854. 


- SET TORE: A Solemn 

REVEREND Mark Moestein, C.P. 

Father Mark was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 

He entered the Passionist Order, 

November 14, 1870, and was ordained priest in 
the Lateran Basilica, Rome, April 6, 1876 


Moeslein has been at his present post only since 
January of this year. He had previously been a 
member of the Passionist community of St. 
Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N. J. His 
superiors knew his aversion to any kind of 
elaborate celebration on the occasion of his 
fiftieth anniversary. Consequently, the Right 
Rev. William J. Ha- 
fey, the Bishop of Ral- 
eigh, N. C., and Very 
Rev. Stanislaus Gren- 
nan, C.P., Provincial 
Superior of the East- 
ern Province of the 
Passionists, planned 
the celebration as a 
surprise to the jubi- 
larian. Rev. Charles 
Hannigan, S.S.J., pas- 
tor of a colored con- 
gregation at New Bern, 
forty miles from 
Washington, and the 
Sisters at Washington 
carried out the plan so 
adroitly that the per- 
son most concerned 
was kept in the dark 
till the day before the 
celebration, which had 
to be postponed from 
Good Friday, April 
6th, to Wednesday, 
April 11th. 


High 
was celebrated 
by the venerable jubi- 


Mass 


larian. Right Rev. 
Bishop Hafey assisted, 
with Very Rev. Stan- 
islaus Grennan, C.P., 
Provincial, and Very Rev. Linus Monahan, C.P., 
Rector of the Passionist Monastery in Union 
City, N. J., as his chaplains. Very Rev. John 
Francis Vanston, C.P., Rector of the Passionist 
Monastery in Baltimore, Md., was archpriest to 
the jubilarian; the ministers of the Mass were 
Rev. Michael Irwin, of New Bern, and Rev. 
Charles Gable, of Kinston; and the Master of 
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SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE HEarT OF Mary- 
woop COLLEGE, SCRANTON, Pa. 

Sr. M. Anne, Sr. M. Sergius, Mother M. de 
Chantal, Sr. M. Gertrude Marie 


Ceremonies was Rev. Charles Hannigan, S.S.J., 
of New Bern. Bishop Hafey preached a sermon 
suitable not only to the occasion but also to the 
capacity of his unusual audience. The music of 
the Mass, the Gregorian Méssa de Angelis, and 
the joyous Pascal anthem, Regina Coeli, was 
rendered, and admirably rendered too, by the 
hundred children spoken of above, all of them 
colored, and all of them non-Catholics. 


NE OF the priests present afterwards remarked 
O that while Gregorian chant had never ap- 
pealed to him, as being music of long ago and an- 
other civilization, yet if it were always sung as 
these colored children sang it at this Jubilee Mass, 
he could not help yielding to its charm. The correct 
pronunciation of the Latin, the precision in ren- 
dering the notes and the skilful modulation of 
their singing, were indeed a marvel. It was dis- 
closed later that the children had been practising 
only three weeks, ostensibly for Holy Week 
services. Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, whose motherhouse is at Scranton, Pa., 
accomplished this remarkable feat in so short a 
time, and were able to teach even very small chil- 
dren of the primary grades to sing Gregorian 
Chant in a way to make one sense why the Holy 
See is so insistent that it shall be the dominant 
form of music at Catholic liturgical services. The 
colored non-Catholic altar-boys, who had taken 
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part in nothing more exacting than three attend- 
ances on a priest at a simple High Mass, did credit 
to themselves by their performance at a Solemn 
High Mass in the presence of the Bishop. A 
cablegram from Rome brought to the jubilarian 
a special blessing from’ Pope Pius XI, and con- 
gratulations from the Superior General of the 
Passionist Order, 


N THE afternoon, before an audience similar in 
aes ae to that of the morning, the children 
presented a program of songs, recitations, and 
tableaux in the school building, an auditorium 
being improvised by throwing back the folding 
doors between two class rooms. As might be 
expected, their singing to words of their every- 
day speech surpassed, if that could be, their per- 
formance in the chapel in the morning. Anyone 
who knows the native sense of harmony and 
rhythm possessed by the colored race can imagine 
the verve and heartiness these colored children 
put into their singing, and the artless simplicity 
with which they went through the various parts 
of their program. 

Such was Father Mark Moeslein’s golden 
jubilee celebration in North Carolina, a celebra- 
tion furnished a white Catholic priest by colored 
non-Catholic children. The story of this novel 
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Tue Four Non-Catuortic Attar Boys 
Edmund Battles, Edmund Edwards, Woodrow 
Sharpe, Simon Gaskill 
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situation is interesting. For two years Father 
Hannigan, aidéd*by Mr. David Keyes, a colored 
convert, labored under most disheartening circum- 
stances to establish a mission among the colored 
people of Washington. During part of that time 
a Protestant church, and then a public hall were 
used for services. In the first half of 1927, 
Bishop Hafey put up a four-room brick school 
building, one room of which was to serve for 
chapel purposes. In September of the same year 
the school was opened. The first pupils, about 
fifteen, were secured through the efforts of the 
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colored convert—Mr. Keyes—a quiet but effec- 
tive worker. The original fifteen pupils brought 
others, and all combined kept on bringing more 
until the school was over-crowded by the follow- 
ing Christmas. Such patronage had not been 
dreamed of even by the most sanguine, otherwise 
a more ample building might have been con- 
sidered. 

The school from the beginning was placed in 
charge of Mother M. de Chantal and three other 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart who had come 
from Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. A small 


oF Our MorTHER oF Mercy Mission. 


convent for the Sisters was provided when the 
school was built. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere a group of Sisters more cheerful and 
more enthusiastic in their work than this little 
community that is laboring so enthusiastically for 
the neglected colored members of Christ’s flock. 
What was now needed was a resident priest. 
Father Hannigan, stationed forty miles away at 
New Bern, could give only part time service to 
the mission he had founded at so much personal 
sacrifice. The Bishop appealed to the Superior 
of the Passionist Fathers at Union City, N. J., 


Not ONE or THEM Is A CATHOLIC 


& 
eget os 


to let him have a priest. Father Mark, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, offered his services, 
and the offer was accepted. He was unusually 
well fitted for this particular pioneer work by his 
ten years experience in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
where, starting with one colored Catholic family, 
he developed a colored congregation of over a 
hundred souls, all his own converts, and all fer- 
vent Catholics, and where he built a church, 
school, rectory, and convent, on all of which, 
when he left, there was not one penny of debt. 

Father Mark went to his new field of labor in 
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the Tar Heel State early in January of this year. 
Thus did it come about that he celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his priesthood under such novel 
conditions. He declared later that the stately 
basilica in Rome, where he had been. ordained, 
would have been an immensely less acceptable 
place for thanksgiving for fifty years of abundant 
priestly graces than the lowly school-chapel of 
Mother of Mercy Mission for the colored people 
of Washington, N. C. 


VISITOR to this school and chapel would never 

know, if not told, that not so much as one of 
these hundred and ten children is a Catholic, and 
that of the adults who attend the chapel 
services only five are Catholics, and all 
five are converts. Their names are 
worth recording: Mr. David Keyes and 
his wife, Vivian; Mr. E. S. Bonner and 
his wife, Isabella; and Mrs. Louisa Lit- 
tles—every one of them truly loyal. A 
prospective member just recently found 
her way to the cradle. She is David 
Keyes’ first-born, and will be the first to 
be baptized at Mother of Mercy Mission. 
One could not suspect the children in the 





tions, 50;. Acts of Mortification, 50.” Of 
course, the ‘Confessions and Communions were 
missing, but it is Father Mark’s fond hope they 
will be in the next spiritual bouquet that is culled 
in this promising corner of the Lord’s garden. 
The prayers of these children must bring them 
the gift of the true Faith. But there is not to 
be any undue haste in bringing them into the 
blessed fold until they know thoroughly the 
meaning of admission, and it is hoped their par- 
ents will seek the privilege of admission also for 
themselves. 

Father Mark’s lot is no easy one for a pioneer 
must endure hardship and privations, and his life 
is necessarily a lonely one. The pastor of Mother 
of Mercy Mission is no exception.” He is forty 
miles away from his nearest priestly neighbor. 
The modest rectory is scantily furnished, con- 
taining just the bare essentials. As he is de- 
pendent on friends “up north” for his keep, he 
lives very simply. He was heard bemoaning the 
fact that his living expenses the month previous 
to his jubilee amounted to what was in his mind 
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school to be anything but Catholics because all 
behave as though brought up from infancy in the 
practices of the Catholic Church, and this with 
the knowledge and willing consent of their non- 
Catholic parents. They pray and study their 
catechism as Catholic children do in parochial 
schools; they recite the Rosary and visit the 
Blessed Sacrament. A goodly number of them 
attend Sunday School, assist at Mass and other 
devotions. Here is a spiritual bouquet, reading 
like a dyed-in-the-wool Catholic document, pre- 
sented by these children to Father Mark on his 
jubilee day: “Rosaries, 50; Acts of Contrition, 
50; Hail Mary, 50; Hail Holy Queen, 50; Aspira- 
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the very large sum of $29.00. He thought he 
ought to be able to live cheaper than that. That 
is something for some domestic budget maker, 
with an inclination to be helpful, to mull over. 
To keep down expenses, Father Mark does his 
own janitor work, and some of his own house- 
keeping. A recent letter of his reveals his need 
of a small ice-box for his house and his inability 
to buy one for lack of funds. He doesn’t com- 
plain. The one thing that would strike a casual 
visitor to Mother of Mercy rectory is the per- 
fect contentment of its occupant. The only 
cloud over the jubilee celebration and the only 
shadow over his contentment in his work was 
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discovered in the fact that there is not enough 
room in his school for more children. More chil- 
dren want to come, but there is no room. What 
is worse, the money needed for enlarging the 
school is not available, nor is it in prospect. He 
estimates that about twelve thousand dollars 
($12,000) would double the school accommoda- 
tions, and provide better chapel facilities. This 
sum might not seem much to some more favored 
parishes that could raise the entire amount in one 
special collection. But to the struggling pastor 
of Washington, N. C., with a parish comprising 
only five colored adults and one colored new born 
baby, the sum soars to the realms of the inacces- 
sible. Yet, strange to say, Father Mark dares to 
hope and dream and plan, because he has confi- 


the project. The Bishop is equally hopeful for 
the future of the Church in the other sections of 
the State, for he is convinced that Catholicity 
has splendid opportunities in the diocese over 
which he rules. Indeed, a few days spent tra- 
versing a goodly portion of North Carolina with 
the genial Bishop as chauffeur take on somewhat 
the form of a revelation. Not many States in 
the Union are more progressive than the Land 
of the Sky. Hardly any State has a greater 
variety of natural scenery, sweeping from the 
fertile lowlands of its Atlantic seaboard up 
through the rich rolling territory of its midland 
section, and culminating in the high mountain 
peaks at its western border. In the western part 
of the State are to be found views that*will match 
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MoTHER oF Mercy ScHoot CHAPEL FOR PERSONS OF COLOR 
By throwing back two sets of folding doors a fairly large space for auditorium purposes is 
obtained. Much of this space is used on some Sunday evenings when Father Mark explains 
Catholic doctrine with the aid of stereopticon views 


dence that God will somehow or other bring to 
His colored children even the mighty sum of 
$12,000. What an opportunity for some Catho- 
lic of means to do something really worth while 


for Christ, right here at home in our own mission 
field ! 


isHop Harey and Father Mark are quite san- 
Biouine of great results from the mission started 
in Washington. 
a fairly good-sized parish of converts. within a 
few years. It is not hard to share:their spirit of 
optimism once one has had a closerrange view of 


They confidently expect to have 
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anything to be seen in the American Rockies or 
the Swiss Alps. Mt. Pisgah, the highest moun- 
tain peak east of the Rockies, has its broad feet 
firmly planted on North Carolina soil. The west- 
ern end of the State is to be included in the new 
proposed Great Smoky Mountain National Park 
which, according to’ some experts, will be the 
Yellowstone of the East. The climate is ex- 
ceptionally healthful. Pinehurst, Southern Pines, 
Asheville, are health resorts.of national fame. 
The whole. State is accessible by a splendid sys- 
tem of paved roads, “hard surface roads,” as 
they are known there, that cannot be surpassed 
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anywhere. Industry and agriculture flourish; 
the State is the third largest payer of internal 
revenue tax to the Federal Government owing to 
its large tobacco industries. One can understand 
the boast of North Carolinians that their State 
is fast becoming one of the most thriving and 
progressive in the Union. The native population 
is a sturdy race with many admirable qualities. 
Cardinal Gibbons, who started his episcopal 
career in North Carolina, and wrote his well- 
known book, Faith of Our Fathers there, paid 
well deserved tribute to the intelligence, fair- 


episcopal see, with its chair at the capital, Raleigh, 
and appointed the Right Rev. William J. Hafey 
as its first Bishop. This young, energetic, far- 
visioned prelate views his colossal task in a 
spirit of optimism that is contagious. He has 
only a handful of priests—twenty-five in all— 
but they are men of apostolic fibre. To come into 
personal contact with them is an inspiration. They 
have been holding the outposts, in face of dis- 
heartening conditions, with a cheerfulness and 
courage truly admirable. If their ranks can be 
swelled by the addition of new priestly laborers 


MoTHer oF Mercy CoNvVENT CHAPEL AND PLACE OF PuBLIC WorRSHIP FOR PERSONS OF THE 
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mindedness, and rugged honesty of the native 
North Carolinians. 


ROM A Catholic viewpoint, however, North 

Carolina is deplorable. “Out of a population 
of about three million, only seven thousand are 
Catholics, less than one fourth of one per cent. 
Scarcity of both priests and funds has been re- 
sponsible. There is reason to believe, however, 
that a brighter day is dawning for Christ’s Bride 
in this attractive land of mountain and plain. 
Three years ago the Holy See erected a new 


WHITE RACE , 


filled with a spirit of apostolic zeal and sacrifice, 
and if the necessary financial support is forth- 
coming, the Church can make notable progress in 
a very short time. Competent observers testify 
that the non-Catholic population affords a fertile 
field for conversions. A deeply religious spirit 
and a mental attitude of fair-mindedness char- 
acterize the average North Carolinian. There is 
little bigotry as such. Ignorance of things Catho- 
lic is naturally widespread, of course, but not 
bigotry, and the Church easily obtains a hearing. 
These facts augur well not only for immediate 
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progress in the near future but also for the sta- 
bility of that progress. 


isHop Harry has succeeded in getting several 
6) religious communities of both men and women 
“up north” interested in the needs of his mis- 
sionary diocese. The Sisters of Charity, the 
Franciscan Sisters, the Dominican Sisters, the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart have come into 
the diocese since Bishop Hafey’s advent. Re- 
cently the Redemptorist Fathers have taken over 
a parish at Newton Grove, where they have two 
priests stationed, and, besides, they have two 
other priests going through the diocese giving mis- 
sions. For several years the Passionist Fathers 
have sent a priest for the season’s work on the 
railzoad chapel car furnished by the Catholic 
Church Extension Society of Chicago. Mr. David 
Keyes, mentioned elsewhere in this article, is a 
convert from one of these chapel-car missions. 
This year, besides the priest on the chapel car, the 
Passionists had another priest in North Carolina 
during a considerable part of the fall and winter, 
for other mission work. In addition, they have 
sent Father Mark to Washington, and in a couple 
of months they will send another priest to take 


over the work for the colored people at New 
Bern. All of which shows that while the foreign 
mission fields are being assiduously cultivated, the 
home mission needs are not being neglected. Those 
who have been able to get a “close-up” of North 
Carolina do not find it hard to share Bishop 
Hafey’s optimistic belief that Catholicity has a 
bright future in this progressive State. Of 
course, the success of the Church depends very 
largely on the support, moral and financial, that 
must come from Catholics who are more favor- 
ably situated than their North Carolinian breth- 
ren. Catholics who profess to love Christ above 
all things cannot consistently ignore the appeal 
of North Carolina, or the appeal of any other 
portion of the Lord’s vineyard in America where 
the needs are as great and as pressing, but will 
give generously of their means to spread Christ’s 
kingdom in their own homeland. 

Epitor’s Note: We earnestly ask our readers 
to help Father Mark to enlarge his mission school. 
The money required—$12,000—could be gotten 
together quickly if only a few thousand of our 
subscribers would contribute just a little. Tue 
Sicn will be happy to forward all contributions 
to Father Mark. 


Gcce <Homo 


By Marcetta CARMICHAEL 


From Pilate’s porch He looks into my heart, 

The Son of God and Friend of all mankind; 

Garbed as a fool, whip-torn His tender Flesh, 

His bruised Arms bound fast with cords of hate; 

Sad, pain-dimmed Eyes are gentle with reproach, 

From sacred, thorn-crowned Head His Precious Blood 
Comes trickling down upon my faithless soul; 
Conscience-stricken, filled with deep remorse, 

I grieve, earthbound, and walk imperfect still. 
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THERE WAS A GARDEN 


Our verse for this month on the Passion of 
Christ is clipped from The Christian Century of 
Chicago. The author is Marie Barton. 


A cross—One staggering beneath the weight. 
(Golgotha shivered, but knew not why) 

A mob—goading with spears of scarlet hate 
This One condemned to die. 

“Now in the place where he was crucified 
There was a garden.” Her olive trees 
Leaned over the wall and shuddering sighed 
To the sobbing breeze. 


The lilies stirred from sleep and wept at the sound 
Of the tumult cleaving the day; 

And the grasses said: We stand on holy ground— 

t was God who passed this way. 


Men mocked him. Their frenzy billowed and grew 
To ghastly impact on Calvary’s sod. 

Only the garden bowed her heart and knew 

He was the Son of God. 


HER TWENTIETH CHILD 


“T would not take a million dollars for one of 
them.” Mrs. Catherine Pizzi, who recently, bore 
her twentieth child after twenty-two years of 
married life, was speaking. “This Boston 
mother,” says the Baltimore News, “would like 
four more children.” It is not difficult to 
imagine the nationality and religion of Mrs. 
Pizzi. God bless her! 


Said Mrs. Pizzi, forty-one, who lives with eight 
of their children and with her husband, Mario, forty- 
six, in East Cambridge: 

“The wife who sees nothing but the poverty that 
often comes with big families is missing the joy of 
motherhood as much as she who sees nothing but 
the thorns on the rose.” 

Her eldest son, Anthony, not yet nineteen, is al- 
ready married and has a son a year old, HM of the 

20 died in infancy. 

“We are poor, it is true,’ Mrs. Pizzi ath, “But 
what of it? Many people, who have ten times our 
income, think they are poor. 

“The only thing that matters is to raise as many 
good citizens as one can. My husband loves chil- 
dren and wants four more—all girls.” 

Mrs. Pizzi told how she manages to make $25 a 
week pay the rent, clothe and feed her large. family. 

“Many weeks in bad weather in winter my hus- 
band gets only one or two days’ work, digging cel- 
lars for builders,” she explained. “Then we cannot 
make ends meet on his wages, so the grocer trusts 
us until he gets steady work again. 

“If he works every day we can get by.. We pay 
$25 a month rent for six rooms and $2 a week on 
our furniture, which cost $200 on the installment 
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plan. We had to drop our insurance because that $2 
a week was needed for Baby Nickolas, the last one.’ 

Mrs. Pizzi keeps a large kettle of soup always on 
the stove, and that helps solve her food problem. 

“Suits for the five boys and shoes for them cost 
the most, but I watch for sales and I make clothes 
for some of them and get coats and other clothes 
from the second-hand stores. Soap is the biggest 
item on the grocer’s bill, because I have to wash so 
many things every day,” she explained. “I use three 
quarts of milk a day and always pay cash for that. 
The children all go to church every Sunday.” 


THE GREATEST OF DICTIONARIES 


“English-speaking peoples,” writes Floyd Mc- 
Knight in the current number of The Bookman, 
“have for the first time a history of their lan- 
guage, not a single book, but a dictionary of 
more than 15,000 pages, treating the develop- 
ment of nearly a half-million words through 750 
years of their literature.” The writer explains 
the origin and the development of this monu- 
mental work: 


Begun in 1857, Murray’s “New English Diction- 
ary” was, 40 years later, far enough advanced to be 
dedicated to Queen Victoria of England. Its pre- 
sentation to King George on April 19, 1928, marks 
the completion of what is probably the greatest lexi- 
cographical work ever attempted in any language. 

Over it editors have labored and died. Of the 
leaders among them—Herbert Coleridge, Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Furnivall, Sir James A. H. Murray, Dr. 
Henry Bradley, Dr. William A. Craigie and Charles 
T. Onions—only the last two survive. Sir James 
Murray did more of the work than any of the others, 
and himself contributed approximately half of the 
15,000 pages, over a period of 33 years. 

“The aim of this Dictionary,” wrote Sir James, 
“is to show the meaning, origin, and history of Eng- 
lish words now in general use, or known to have 
been in use at any time during the last 700 years. 
It endeavors (1) to show of each word, when, how, 
in what shape, and with what signification, it be- 
came English; how it has developed; which of its 
uses have become obsolete, and which still survive, 
and what new uses have arisen: (2) to illustrate 
these facts by a series of quotations ranging from 
the first known occurrence of the word to “the latest, 
or down to the present day; the word being thus 
made to exhibit its own history and meaning: and 

(3) to treat the etymology of each word strictly on 
the basis of historical fact, and in accordance with 
the methods of modern philological science.” 


OPEN YOUR MOUTH: SHUT YOUR EYES 

Under the above title, Gilbert Seldes, in The 
North American Review for April, digests for 
us in a clever fashion the principles of correct 
eating. He surely has little patience for what 












he calls “American gastronomy,” and he de- 
scribes it as follows: 


In America, eating, which never was a great 
pleasure, is now becoming a function in the cult of 
health. Like a great many other American cults, 
this has a strict morality, and its ascetics mortify the 
flesh in more senses than one. While the Conti- 
nental European eats what is good to eat, we eat 
what it is good for us to eat; the aesthetic and the 
moral attitudes were never more sharply in opposi- 
tion. We go iurther than that at times, and eat what 
is good for others and refuse to eat what causes 
harm to cows and swine and chickens; we eat out 
of duty to our bodies or to God or to nature; we eat 
as often and as hastily as our other affairs permit; 
we eat less meals than we like at the command of 
dieticians, and live on miraculous foods shot at us 
from magazines and newspapers. We eat to grow 
fat, to grow thin, to become rich, to become beau- 
tiful, to achieve success in life, to encourage or 
destroy a warlike spirit, to become pure in heart— 
and our street cars and press and billboards are so 
cluttered with advertisements for digestive remedi 
that in comparison with a Frenchman who eats wh 
and when and how he likes we seem to be a nation 
of dyspeptics. 





MONEY SENSE 


“My grandfather was offered the site of St. 
Louis for a horse,” a certain man used to say 
rather proudly. 

“Why didn’t he take it?” 

“He didn’t have the horse!” 

“Many of us are like that,” says Anne Monroe 
in Good Housekeeping, “the opportunity comes 
but we haven’t the horse. Thrift has not got 
into our bones; money sense has not lodged in 
our heads.” 


In every well-to-do family some one at some time 
was working, and saving, and planning, and doing 
without this luxury and that pleasure, putting money 
aside, getting ready to take advantage of the first 
opening that might come along. The vision of an 
established future was stronger to that person than 
the immediate sense-pull of unnecessary food, and 
things, and entertainment. It’s the senses that rob 
the till. It’s the appetites that gnaw at the founda- 
tions of prosperity. It’s the mania for “things” that 
prevents so many from seeing beyond the morrow. 
Some one in each well-to-do family saw all this. 
Some one, perhaps several generations ago, 
ceived of life in terms of thrifty planning and de- 
veloped sufficient self-control to get a little money 
together and his plan under way. 

There is a good reply to the common question, 
“Why didn’t some one in my ancestry begin to save 
and plan for me?” Obviously, if that’s the way you 
feel about it, it’s time for you to begin to save and 
plan for your descendents. 

Some families are always having financial strug- 
gles. If you go into one of these homes, and look 
at the table, nine times out of ten you'll find it over- 
loaded, the family income going steadily out to sat- 
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isfy sense appetites. Even the children of such 
families usually have a stick of candy in their mouths 
most of the day. <A shop dealing with trifles in a 


driblets of the unthrifty. 
TO OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


This heart-cry to the Queen of Martyrs is the 
work of Wilfred Childe in a late number of 


G. K.’s Weekly. We ask the reader to make of 
it a real prayer for peace to God’s Church in 
martyred Mexico. 


Queen when they slew thy children and the red 

Jeocallis blazed in the sacrificial sun— 

Queen when the raving democratic gun 

Exults in heaps of consecrated dead! 

O Mother of terrible mercy and sweet pity, 

ther of Him Who brought not peace but a sword, 
n whose stainless feet upon the abhorred 

the Old Snake press down crushingly— 

Bright Light of purity beyond our tears, 

Our sins and blood, our denials and despairs, 

O Lady, stay once more the oppressor’s blow; 

Lift up thy golden Church out of hells of fears, 

On whose blue incense rise Anahuac’s prayers 

To the Queen of Angels and of Mexico. 
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SUCH IS LIFE 


In the current number of The Printer is heard 
the following wail: 


Man comes into this world without his consent, 
and leaves it against his will. When he is little the 
‘ls kiss him, and when he is big the little girls 

> is active in politics, it is for graft; 
‘rested in politics, he is no good to 
[If he makes a lot of money, he is dis- 
nest; if he remains poor, he is a bad manager. 
1eeds credit, he can’t get it; if he is prosper- 

do something for him. If 

us, he is a hypocrite. If he doesn’t go 
is a hardened sinner. If he gives to 
if he doesn’t give to charity, 
If he is affectionate, he is a 
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his country. 
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soft specimen; if he doesn’t care for anyone, he is 


a stingy cuss. 


cold-hearted. If he dies young, there was a great 
future before him; if he lives to a ripe age, he missed 
his calling. If he saves money he’s a tightwad; if 
he spends it, he’s a spendthrift. If he has money, 
he’s a grafter; if he hasn’t got it, he’s a bum. So 
what’s the use? 


“THAT UNGODLY STRUT” 


The Herald Tribune of New York has been 
publishing reminiscences of the good old days of 
old New England. We read, for instance, that 


The New England preachers and church deacons 
of an earlier day were frankly outspoken. Even in 
their prayers they did not hesitate to become per- 
sonal. One of these Puritanical exhorters named 
Moody was ordained pastor at York, Maine, in the 
year 1700. A village blade had publicly called at- 
tention to some fine, new clothes the minister was 
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wearing, so the pastor staged a “come back.” In 
his prayer he said with a continually rising inflec- 
tion, “And, O Lord! we pray Thee, cure Ned Ingra- 
ham of that ungodly strut!” 

In dry spells it was not unusual to pray for rain. 
One Maine minister is credited in the town records 
with this phraseology: “O Lord, Thou knowest we 
do not want Thee to send us a rain which shall pour 
down in fury and swell our streams and carry away 
our haycocks, fences and bridges; but, Lord, we want 
it to come drizzle-drozzle, drizzle-drozzle for about a 
week. Amen!” 


CATHOLICS AND BOOKS 


It’s a notorious fact that Catholics as a class 
do not buy Catholic books. Changing the sub- 
ject from books in general to Catholic publica- 
tions, we might say with Peter Ibbetson of the 
London Nation and Athenaeum: 


There are, of course, many homes in which books 
play no part. A large proportion of the population 
is content to read only a daily paper and an occa- 
sional magazine. That is an intelligible attitude. It 
is not my present purpose to criticize those educated 
illiterates who have no use for books. But there is 
another great section of the middle class which does 
read and value books. My quarrel is with them. 
They are not paying their way. They are sponging 
on writers and publishers, and making it impossible 
to supply at a reasonable price and a fair profit the 
commodity they consume. They read books, but 
they do not buy them. In a large number of fairly 
prosperous homes, where expenditure upon dress, 
locomotion, and entertainment is permitted on a 
generous scale, the buying of a book is frowned 
upon as a piece of wanton extravagance. ‘Are there 
no circulating libraries?’ it is asked. ‘Can you not 
borrow the book from a friend or consult it in a 
school, college, or public library?’ There is a note 
of severe moral disapproval in the family criticism 
of expenditure on books, which makes the delinquent 
feel that he is grossly self-indulgent . . . the fellow 
has made a fool, if not a beast, of himself. 


VILENESS ON THE STAGE 


The Billboard of New York, a theatrical pa- 
per, attacks editorially the producer of vile plays 
for the reason that this scavenger is ruining the 
business. We would resent the display of filth 
for a better reason—it violates every canon of 
morality and common decency. In part this 
paper says: 


Indoor show business is at the parting of the 
ways. The fork in the road indicates two routes to 
go—back to the slums or up to the stars. 

Admitting for the sake of illustration that the 
show business has come up from the street stroller— 
from the merry vagabond to the great artist—we are 
confronted with the fact that in both the legitimate 
and vaudeville there are certain throwbacks who, if 
allowed free rein, would revert to i 

Again the ribald song and lewd jest, the coarse 
speech and the risque situation have crept in with 
altogether too much frequency. 
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To those who love the stage and are giving their 
lives to its betterment, this is a deplorable fact. If 
the desperate striving for box office pullers were 
superseded by a desperate effort to produce clean 
and magnificent entertainment, the show business 
would soon resume its march to the heights. 

Loud guffaws do not indicate an altogether happy 
audience. 

Cracked brains laugh the loudest. 

Study any audience when a salacious gag is 
sprung. 

A few nitwits roar with laughter and the rest of 
the audience silently squirms in the agony of having 
to endure the smut in order to get the rest of the bill. 

Most of these outbreaks, properly recorded from 
audience reaction, would register about two per cent. 
brainless uproar and 98 per cent. disgust and 
indignation. 

We are not counting the few sophisticated audi- 
ences who chortle in glee at every vicious perform- 
ance. There is no cure for the low high-brow. 

The great American audience is not a vast army 
of “wise guys,” and the so-called “wise guys” are 
the biggest boobs in the world. 

Figure every audience as a healthy-minded assem- 
blage and produce plays and vaudeville acts accord- 
ingly. Plays do not have to be stupid to be decent. 
The immortal plays are those that appeal to the great 
average multitude and give the public credit for in- 
telligence as well as the desire to be entertained. 


CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


We would wish that Havelock Ellis in his ad- 
vice to parents and children in the Golden Book 
had said a word about the effects that a religious 
training has on the young mind. We doubt that 
education with religion left out can be “an inocu- 
lation against the poisons of life.” But hear Mr. 
Ellis : 


Parents of our generation, it has been said, may 
for the most part be divided into two classes: those 
who act as if their children existed only for their 
benefit and those who act as if they existed only for 
their children’s benefit. The results are alike deplor- 
able; for the first group destroys the child’s individu- 
ality and seeks to model him into a copy of them- 
selves, and the second, by over-indulgence, merely 
teaches the child self-will instead of freedom. 
Against these two tendencies stands this wise sum- 
mary of the art of education: try to leave the child 
in peace: live your own life beautifully, nobly, tem- 
perately, and in so living you will sufficiently teach 
your children to live. 

So it is that the problem of the attitude of the 
child to its parents circles round again to that of 
the parents for the child. The wise parent realizes 
that childhood is simply a preparation for the free 
activities of later life, that the parents exist in order 
to equip children for life and not to shelter and pro- 
tect them from the world into which they must be 
cast. Education, whatever else it should or should 
not be, must be an inoculation against the poisons of 
life and an adequate equipment in knowledge and 
skill for meeting the chances of life. Beyond that, 
and no doubt in the largest part, it is a natural 
growth and takes place of itself. 








Party Gonventions 


cA Lesson in Practical Politics 


N PRESIDENTIAL year the first 
step in the process of nomi- 
nating the presidential candidates is the 
meeting of the National Committee of 

each party. Party committees, national, state, 
county, etc., form the party “machine,” the per- 
manent organization conducting party business. 

The National Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the party from each state selected 
at the previous national convention of the party 
or, in some states, directly by party voters. The 
National Committee issues a “Call” for the party 
convention, naming the time and place and dele- 
gates are selected either by presidential prefer- 
ential primaries or by state conventions. 

Rules governing the selection of delegates to 
the national convention vary slightly in the dif- 
ferent states but the broad outline is as follows. 
When the presidential-preferential primaries is 
the method followed the party voters vote di- 
rectly upon the presidential candidates or vote 
for the party delegates binding them to support 
that candidate for President for whom they de- 
clare themselves or whom the majority voters 
prefer, as indicated by the balloting. Of course 
none but members of the party are allowed to 
vote at the party primaries or to attend the party 
conventions as delegates, but the rules for deter- 
mining who is a bonafide party member are too 
varied to be discussed here. 

When delegates to the National convention are 
appointed by State conventions they may be either 
instructed or uninstructed. If instructed, the 
state convention passes a resolution directing the 
delegates to vote for a certain candidate or meas- 
ure, if uninstructed, each delegate votes as he 
pleases. In national conventions of the Demo- 
cratic party these instructions are binding but 
not in the convention of the Republican party. 
However, custom and expediency generally con- 
trols the action of the delegate and the unwritten 
law of the Republican party is almost as strong 
as the written law of the Democratic party. 

_ There is a difference, too, between these two 
major parties in the method of appropriating 
delegates. At the Democratic national convention 
the number of delegates for each state is twice 
as many as the state has senators and representa- 
tives in Congress but since 1916 the Republican 
party allows but one delegate from congressional 
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districts where the Republican vote 
cast at the last presidential election 
was lass than 7,500. A further difference is the 
two-thirds rule and the Unit rule used in the 
Democratic convention. The two-thirds rule re- 
quires a candidate to receive at least two-thirds 
of all the convention votes before he can be de- 
clared the party nominee for president or vice- 
president while the Republican convention requires 
but a bare majority. The Unit rule provides that 
the state delegation must vote as a unit for the 
man or measure the majority of the delegation 
favors unless the state convention which ap- 
pointed the delegates had otherwise instructed 
them. In that event the convention will recognize 
the right of each delegate to vote as he sees fit. 
There is no Unit rule in the Republican con- 
vention. 

Party rules are binding upon party members 
under pain of expulsion from the party or politi- 
cal “death” since the rules governing party action 
are made by the organization and conventions of 
the party and not by the legislative branches of the 
state or nation. 


ITIZENSHIP is determined by the national gov- 
C ernment ; the right to vote is determined by 
the state government. 
places but one restriction upon the state’s right to 


The federal government 


regulate qualifications for voters. In the XIV 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States it is stated that the right of citizens to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State ‘on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” Be it noted 
“creed” is not included. 

States determine the age at which a citizen be- 
comes a voter, the property, educational, or other 
qualifications by which some citizens may be 
denied the privilege of voting. Thus, all citizens 
are not voters and in some states not all voters 
are citizens. In some cases it is sufficient for an 
alien to merely “declare his intention” of becom- 
ing a citizen to be granted the privilege of voting. 

The actual method of voting varies in differ- 
ent states and different localities, but the timid 
voter will be able to get full instruction in the 
local method of procedure by appealing to any 
political worker of the party of his choice. It is 
a service any party politician will be éager to 
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render since it means one more vote for the party. 
And as this is practically the only service the 
average voter can get from the politician he 
should avail himself of it. 

Election issues, especially local issues, are 
generally simple and within the comprehension of 
any man or woman of average intelligence. In 
the past, women have often been made to feel 
that there was something abstruse and esoteric 
about politics, something which only male intelli- 
gence could comprehend. And man being what 
he is woman must not blame him for desiring to 
be thought wise. But with universal suffrage, we 
must now admit that political issues generally 
revolve around that question being answered many 
times a day by every wage earner, “When is a 
bargain not a bargain?” Good roads, for ex- 
ample, mean higher taxation. Would it be better 
to have low taxes and poorer roads? Much legis- 
lation surrounds such everyday topics which have 
a personal interest for every voter. To form an 
opinion it is but necessary for the voter to exer- 
cise his (or her) native common sense; to make 


that opinion felt it is but necessary to register it 
at the polls on election day. To refrain from 
doing so is to invite “class legislation” the greatest 
menace to democratic government. 
Representative government, such as ours, is 
still in an experimental stage, being in existence 
but one century and a half while kings and mon- 
archies have existed since before the dawn of 
history, 5,000 years before the Christian era 
which is nearly 2,000 years old. Yet there are 
some who claim representative government is a 
failure because abuses and corruptions have 
crept in mainly through the neglect of the voters 
upon whom devolves the responsibility for mak- 
ing democratic government a success. Repre- 
sentative government is the highest form of gov- 
ernment because it requires the most intelligence 
and codperation on the part of the masses. It is 
infinitely more difficult to make a success of a 
democracy than of a dictatorship. In a dictator- 
ship it is sufficient for one man, the dictator, to 
show intelligence while in a democracy the entire 
body of citizens must offer intelligent codperation. 


Mr Macaw’s Mastake 


In Presenting the Damning Svidence 


HE ONLY persons concerned 
in this incident, apart from 
the crowd, are Father Bastable, Mr. 
Macaw, and myself. Father Bastable 

is my great friend. He runs St. Mary’s Church, 
but as there is more than one St. Mary’s in Lon- 
don I may add, lest there should be any mistake, 
that his postal address has S.E. in it. The most 
characteristic thing about Father Bastable is the 
way he bulges. His shoes bulge where the laces 
go into them, his legs bulge where they leave his 
shoes, his trousers bulge at the knee, his vest at 
the orthodox point, his chin bulges over his 
collar, and his brow from under his hat. 

The doctors say that his heart has a bulge 
somewhere, begotten of rush, hastily-swallowed 
meals, and too many sick-calls in the night, but 
the only bulge I ever detected in it is a sort of 
list, lean, or warp towards down-and-outs, 
chronic drunks, very unwashed children, and all 
the other most weak of his flock. He is full of 
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McGratuH zeal, which he humbly calls “push.” 
Recently he got the idea of starting 
a lending-library—mostly of religious books—at 
twopence a volume. It was this that got him 
into trouble with Mr. Macaw. 

Mr. Macaw is not, of course, his real name. I 
do not know what his real name is, but whatever 
it is, Mr. Macaw suits him much better. He isa 
professional street-lecturer for a certain militant 
religious organization, and his stand is only a 
few hundred yards from the subway station where 
you get out when you are going to tea with 
Father Bastable. I will not dwell upon his per- 
sonal appearance, for after all courtesy is the 
soul of controversy, but I cannot refrain from a 
remark or two upon his voice. There is only one 
thing to which I can fitly compare it. My aunt 
Maria has a bird—a kind of super-parrot — 
which I am told on reliable authority is called a 
macaw. This bird has the most devastating of 
shrieks. You are just engaged in agreeing with 
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Aunt Maria that the modern girl is all-she- 
shouldn’t-be-multiplied-by-two when this plumed 
fiend splits the welkin and the drum of your ear 
simultaneously with its raucous din. Aunt Maria, 
being deaf, doesn’t notice it, and puts your vio- 
lent start down to the general neurasthenia com- 
mon amongst young men of today, “so different, 
my dear, from . . .” and then away we go until 
the next shriek. 


ELL, this bird has only one living rival, and 
(D that is Mr. Macaw. But this comparison does 
not do the latter justice. There is a slightly 
irreverent, but highly amusing story of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in which the Last Trumpet falls prema- 
turely from Heaven. Some young mechanics find 
it, attach it to a powerful blowpipe, and get a 
sound out of it—with alarming results. I thank 
Mr. Wells for having helped me to round off my 
description of Mr. Macaw. Imagine a macaw of 
the most virulent type, animated by a powerful 
steam blowpipe and an indefinite amount of re- 
ligious zeal, and there you have Mr. Macaw. All 
this explains why to me his real name is super- 
fluous. 

In deference to the instructions of our local 
Catholic Evidence Guild, I do not stop to listen 
to him as a rule. But I did once, and it is that 
one occasion that provides this y. It was 
a couple of weeks after Father Bastable had 
opened his lending-library, and as I passed down 
the street, a few chance words borne to me on 
the evening air showed me that my dear old 
friend was being attacked. I distinctly caught 
the phrase (couched in the racy Bunyanese that 
Macaw affects) “a certain paunched priest of th 
locality,” and even my love for Father Bastab 
could not conceal from me the fact that it was he 
who was intended. There is Irish blood on both 
sides of our family, and I retraced my steps. 
Macaw was in full throat. In one hand he waved 
a scrap of paper whilst with the other he cudgelled 
the air. 

“My friends,” he exulted stridently, “the 
Roman Church tells us that she does not and 
never did sell indulgences, that she does not 
traffic in spiritual favors, that her misguided in- 
mates cannot buy eternal salvation for filthy lucre. 
But she lies, my friends, she lies. And 
here in my hand I hold the proof in black and 
white. A few days ago, my friends, I was on an 
errand of mercy in a certain house in this locality. 
In that house, my friends, there dwelt a woman 
of the Romish persuasion. Heaven delivered into 
my possession this document addressed to her by 
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that rapacious Pharisee I have just alluded to. ... 
(Macaw has a genius for never mentioning 
names. ) “My friends, to give it its full effect I 
shall not read it to you, but each one may come 
up and read with his own eyes the damning evi- 
Gence. ...° 

Here Macaw leaned out over his platform and 
held out the piece of paper firmly clasped at both 
edges. The crowd surged up and read it one by 
Some laughed, a few hissed, most of them 
looked disappointed that it was nothing more 
piquant. 1 determined to probe the thing and 
pushed my way up to the platform. Surely 
Macaw had made some extraordinary mistake. 
At last I got in front of the paper framed in a 
vision of Macaw’s ebony finger nails. I scanned 
it hastily. Macaw was right—as right, that is, 
as a man can be who is most egregiously wrong. 
The sheet of paper was one of Father Bastable’s 
newly-printed lending library forms, and on it 
in his bad, but most unmistakable, handwriting 
was the following entry: 


one. 


Mrs. Mary Jenkins 
7a Lobelia St. 

To Rev. J. Bastable Dr. 
Treasury of Indulgences .................. 2d. 
Venial Sin 
Growth in Holiness . 

Glimpses of Heaven ... 
Your Soul’s Salvation . 
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b LOOKED up at Macaw’s face. Triumph incar- 
nate was there. Napoleon at Austerlitz, stout 
Cortez on the peak of Darien, Archimedes leap- 
ing from his bath, Aunt Maria saying “I told 
you so’—-all were eclipsed by that radiant vision. 
It would have been vandalism to dim its splendor. 
I passed on in silence. 


Coronation 


By J. Corson MILLER 
The broad, untroubled brow of the ancient moun- 
tain 
Is raged for rites where no man’s feet dare go; 


Now falls night’s crown, clean-welded of singing 
radiance, 


Compounded of the moonlight and the snow. 





cA Midnight Festa 


In the Abruzzi Mountains 


HERE IS an ancient, crude 
little church, lost in the 
misty labyrinth of the Abruzzi mountains 
in Italy, and there, once a year, in the 

late summer people foregather in the dead of 
night for prayer, followed by dancing, singing 
and queerly purposeless marketing. 

The guide, whom you ask to take you there, 
marvels at your curiosity. “It is an ordinary 
festa: there is nothing for you to see there, 
Signora.” But you would be wise to brush aside 
his glib protests, because the most ordinary things 
in the South have the wherewithal in them to en- 
rapture a soul from the North. 

So you begin this rather wearying trek some- 
where about 11 P. M. and when, at last, you 
leave the precipitous narrow winding path and 
emerge into the closely walled-in piazza, you begin 
to wonder if you had not slept through the night, 
because the whole piazza is set ablaze with count- 
less friendly beckoning torches, some of which 
are most cunningly ensconced in invisible corners. 

The gray silhouette of the very ancient church 
looms before you. You must enter it, because 
this is the necessary preliminary to the festa. The 
mules and children remain outside, but every man 
and woman goes in, and the impression of the 
service is somewhat difficult to analyze; one thing 
about it, however, is gratefully clear—its brevity. 

The last syllable of a hurried prayer still 
trembling on their lips, the people run out into the 
piazza. You follow them, well-nigh torn asunder 
between your longing to remain awhile in the 
deserted, curiously fascinating church, and your 
curiosity to witness the outside scenes. But the 
hasty exit of the parocco himself, his arms still 
struggling with the reluctant lace cotta, settles 
your doubts. The sequel of the festa is unques- 
tionably to be watched outside. 

You want to stop your ears and shut your eyes 
at first. Too much noise; too much light, and 
glaring light at that! But, gradually, you find 
music in these boisterous shouts, and the torches 
are too fitful to be really unbearable. 

Don’t stand aside! Plunge right into the heart of 
this wondrously mad crowd! Pass along those 
miniature stalls, ridiculously laden with just as 
ridiculous wares. It is little short of a mortal 
sin to come to the festa, and to come away, your 
hands unburdened by a single purchase. Buy 
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anything, be it a statue, or a flower, 
or merely a colored daub of the 
saint on a postcard. If you have not got the right 
coin, don’t stop to ask for change. 

There is dancing in the middle of the piazza, 
and the fragile stalls echo the tap-tap of eager 
feet. You watch it—as an outsider—for a brief 
second. Someone catches hoid of your arm, you 
glimpse the scarlet kerchief on a peasant’s neck, 
and you answer the appeal in the deep, dark eyes. 
Dancing not merely with your feet, but with 
your whole being, and you fancy the unseen 
musicians are somewhere above, sheltered in the 
dark mountains. 

You feel thirsty! There is a stall nearby, and 
red wine is all the darker in the torchlight. You 
imagine you are drinking a goblet of fire, and 
you want to dance again and again. But your 
partner is courteous enough to press a highly 
spiced bun on you, and you cannot refuse. Danc- 
ing again and looking around, you realize that 
mere age loses its ugly meaning at certain mo- 
ments of life. The feet and the arms of these 
white-haired men and women seem to be vested 
with genuine youth, and the eyes of a true 
Southerner can never grow really old so long as 
he’s got blue skies to look up to. 

The unseen music breaks off. The torches pale 
away, conquered by the first steps of the dawn! 
The dawn! Yes—you have been dancing, and 
shouting, and merrymaking the whole livelong 
night through, but your limbs refuse to acknowl- 
edge any fatigue. 

On the homeward trek through the rose-stoled 
mountains your guide tries to pretend he does not 
believe you enjoyed it at all. 

“Such an ordinary festa, Signorina, and the 
wine was bad and sour.” 

Was it? You don’t really remember. But 
you know that the ordinary festa has given you 
more than enough whereon to feast your memory 
for months to come. 


What is there in man so worthy of honor and 
reverence as this—that he is capable of contem- 
plating something higher than his own reason, 
more sublime than the whole universe — that 
Spirit which is self-subsistent from which all 
truth proceeds, without which is no truth. — 
Jacosi. 
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THE SECOND WOMAN AND HER HUSBAND 


If Eve was the first woman, who was the second 
woman? Who was the second woman’s husband ?— 
T. L., Boston, Mass. 


Eve’s first daughter. As the family of Adam and 
Eve intermarried, in order to propagate the race, 
the second woman’s husband was very plainly her 
own brother. These intermarriages were forbidden 
after the human race was sufficiently spread over 
the earth. 


POOR SOULS: CATHOLIC BURIAL 


(1) Why is it that every time I enter a church 
the names of four women whom I knew, and who 
died suddenly from violent deaths, should come to 
my mind and have done so for several years. I 
never cease to pray for them. (2) Would it be 
possible for a Catholic woman to have her husband 
(a Protestant) buried in a Catholic cemetery, or 
would it be allowed for the Catholic to be buried with 
her husband in a Protestant cemetery. He is one 
of the best of men—H. L. H., New Hartrorp, 
N. Y 


(1) It is a pious belief that those who during life 
have been devoted to the interests of the souls in 
Purgatory will surely be refreshed by the prayers 
of others after their death. “Give and it shall be 
given to you again.” It may be an interposition of 
God through His angels to excite you to pray for 
the souls of these women, whom He is rewarding 
for their devotion while on earth. 


(2) Catholics who die in the bosom of the Church 
should be buried in consecrated ground. It is a 
right which they should not easily forego. But when 
grave reasons are alleged, to be approved by the 
bishop of the diocese, Catholics may sometimes be 
permitted to be buried in non-Catholic cemeteries, 
in which case the Catholic grave must be blessed. 
Protestants are not allowed to be buried in Catholic 
cemeteries except in very exceptional cases, and then 
with the permission of the bishop and under his 
directions. 


BELATED VOCATIONS 


(1) Is a man thirty-four years of age too old to 
aspire to the priesthood? There is a friend of mine 
who nearly has been induced to give up the thought 
by his so-called friends —F. J. B., New York, N. Y. 

Can you inform me as to whether any religious 
order in this country makes provision for men to 
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study for the priesthood who have not received their 
vocation until late in life?—-L. M., CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass. 


Is a young man twenty-four years of age too old 
to become a priest? (2) Is it possible to obtain a 
complete list of the various Religious Orders for 
men?—J. P. E., Kearney, N. J. 


(1) Age alone is not an insurmountable barrier 
to the priesthood. While it is the general rule to 
accept only young men for the priesthood, both in 
the secular and religious clergy, aspirants, beyond 
the common age limit who are otherwise qualified, 
may be received. Within the last few years a special 
seminary has been established where men with be- 
lated vocations are prepared for the priesthood. The 
usual preparatory course is reduced from six years 
to three. At the end of that period aspirants are 
directed either towards the secular or the regular 
clergy. So far the experiment, as far as we can 
learn, has been successful. Those who feel the call 
to the priesthood, either in the secular or regular 
clergy, are advised to communicate with the Rev. 
Jeremiah P. O’Mahony, Syracuse House of Studies, 
Oriskany, N. Y. (2) Write to Benziger Brothers, 
45 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y., for “Voca- 
tions,” by Rev. H. Hohn. Price $1.80. 


ENTERING CONVENT 


(1) I wish to devote my life to religion, but I don’t 
know how to go about it. Could you please help 
me?—M. M., Cincinnati, Onto. (2) Will you 
kindly send me information on “How to Enter the 
Religious Life” ?—A. G., Boston, Mass. 


_ A book explaining the conditions of admission 
into the various religious congregations is listed in 
Benziger Brothers’ Catalog, under the title, “Voca- 
tions,” by Rev. H. Hohn. Price $1.80. You may 
find pertinent information therein. “Convent Life,” 
by Fr. Martin Scott, S.J., describes the religious 
life of Sisters, and furnishes a list of the many Sis- 
terhoods in this country. Price $1.25. ; 

In an affair of such grave moment you ought to 
seek the wise counsel of a sympathetic and prudent 
confessor. If you feel the vocation to dedicate your 
life to God’s service in religion manifest this in- 
spiration to him, and ask him to advise you as to 
the kind of Order it is best for you to enter. He 
will be able to put you in communication with the 
proper superiors. Unless one is certain about the 
choice of an Order, this is the best method to fol- 
low. It should be remarked that sisterhoods all 
over the country are pleading for subjects. 
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SABBATINE PRIVILEGE: BROWN SCAPULAR 


Where can I secure information about the Sabba- 
tine Privilege? Where shall I make inquiry for full 
particulars of investiture, registration, and other re- 
quirements of the Brown Scapular?—T. E. O’C., 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Information concerning the Sabbatine Privilege 
will be found in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. xiii, 
under the same title. Particulars of investiture, 
registration, and other requirements in regard to 
the Brown Scapular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
can be obtained from your pastor. In nearly every 
well organized parish the Archconfraternity of the 
Brown Scapular is erected. If it is not established 
in your church, go to the nearest parish where it is; 
or write to the Carmelite Church in your vicinity. 


INCREASING ONE’S FAITH 


What saint must I pray to in order to obtain a 
firmer faith in my religion? I try hard but I can’t 
pray fervently —M. A. F., PittspurcH, Pa. 


Why not pray to the Saint of Saints—Our Lord 
Jesus Christ? The Apostles besought Him earn- 
estly to increase their faith: “Lord,” they cried 
out, “increase our faith.” When Jesus asked the 
father of the demoniac boy whether or not he be- 
lieved that He could help his son, the man answered: 
“Yea, Lord, help thou my unbelief.” Jesus will cer- 
tainly increase your faith if you sincerely ask Him, 
because the more He is known the greater will He 
be loved and served. We fear, however, that you 
confuse vivid faith with what is commonly known 
as “sensible devotion.” The latter is’secondary and 
accidental, like frosting on cake. Faith, vivid faith, 
is the attitude of the mind and heart. That is the 
essential thing. The former is usually given by God 
to draw weak souls to His service. Milk is given 
to babes; strong meat to adults. 


EFFICACY OF PRAYER 


I once heard, from Missionary Fathers I think, 
that if fifteen people would say the Rosary, one say- 
ing the whole Rosary each night, until the fifteen 
people had said the Rosary for the same intention, that 
God would almost always give what they prayed for. 
Ts there any truth in this —M. M., St. CHar.es, Mo. 


We have never heard of such a method as-a sure 
means of obtaining favors from God. But we see in 
it nothing to condemn, except that we must beware 
of basing our confidence in prayer on the number of 
times it is said. The efficacy of prayer objectively 
rests on the promises of Jesus Himself, Who said: 
“Ask and you shall receive; “seek and you shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened.” Subjectively, we 
must ask for favors “in the name of Jesus.” “If you 
ask the Father anything in My Name He will give 
it to you.” In other words, if we petition Almighty 
God with the same sentiments with which Jesus 
prayed, the Father will infallibly hear us, and if we 
ask for things which are good for us He will surely 
grant them; if what we ask for is not for our best 
interests, He will give us something which is for 
our greater good. 
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STILL HARPING ON MARRIAGE! 


(1) In some of the earlier issues of Tue SIGN, 
and even in the April issue, I was given to under- 
stand that if two baptized Protestants are married 
by a minister their marriage enjoys the same quali- 
ties of unity and indissolubility as a Catholic mar- 
riage. How does the Catholic Church look on a 
marriage between a baptized Protestant and an un- 
baptized Protestant, if they marry before a minister? 
Is it a true and valid marriage, or an invalid mar- 
riage? (2) I was informed that since 1918 all per- 
sons, even though they were not baptized, when they 
marry before a minister, contract a true and valid 
marriage. Is this so? If I misunderstood this ques- 
tion, kindly explain what laws were made in 1918 
concerning the validity of marriage? (3) If two 
unbaptized persons marry do they contract a valid 
marriage ?—C. H., CincInNaTI, OHIO. 


(1) In order to help you and other Sicn Post 
readers to understand this question, it will be in- 
structive to give the various kinds of marriages and 
their effects as laid down in the Canon Law of the 
Church. 

Canon 1012: Christ raised the matrimonial con- 
tract between the baptized to the dignity of a sacra- 
ment. Wherefore, there can be no valid contract 
when marriage takes place between the baptized 
without the sacrament itself being present. 

Canon 1013: The essential properties of marriage 
are unity and indissolubility, which obtain a peculiar 
firmness in a Christian marriage (that is, between 
the baptized) by reason of the sacrament. 

Canon 1015: The valid marriage of baptized par- 
ties is called ratified before consummation. After 
consummation, ratified and consummated. Marriage 
between unbaptized parties which is validly cele- 
brated is called a legitimate marriage. 

Canon 1016: The marriage of baptized persons is 
ruled not only by Divine Law, but also by Canon 
Law, saving the competence of the civil authority in 
regard to the civil effects of such marriages. 

Therefore, a marriage validly entered into between 
two baptized Protestants enjoys the same qualities 
of unity and indissolubility as valid Catholic mar- 
riages. Both are sacramental because both parties, 
being baptized, the contract of marriage cannot exist 
ID the sacrament being received. (Canon 

A marriage between a baptized Protestant and an 
unbaptized Protestant (this latter term is really a 
misnomer, because an unbaptized person, strictly 
speaking, is an infidel) would be a true and valid 
marriage, but not a sacramental marriage, because 
one party is unbaptized. Protestants when they 
marry among themselves, are not held to observe the 
Catholic form of marriage. 

(2) It is somewhat difficult to get at your mean- 
ing, but since you are asking about marriages be- 
tween baptized and unbaptized persons, possibly you 
refer to the impediment to the valid celebration of 
marriage which formerly existed between a person 
baptized in any church, and an unbaptized party. Since 
1918, with the advent of the revised Canon Law, 
the impediment of disparity of cult, as it is canoni- 
cally called, now exists only between a baptized 
Catholic and an unbaptized person. Therefore, a 
baptized Protestant can marry an unbaptized per- 
son before a minister or civil official and contract 
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validly. But no Catholic can ever marry validly be- 
fore anyone but a pastor, or a bishop, or the dele- 
gate of either, and at least two witnesses. The only 
exceptions to this rule are in danger of death, and 
when no priest can be at hand for a month. In such 
cases marriage can be contracted by Catholics by 
expressing matrimonial consent before two wit- 
nesses. 

(3) It is a valid marriage. Canon 1015 terms it a 
legitimate marriage. 


INTEMPERATE ZEAL 


A Catholic man married a non-Catholic before a 
priest. His mother, a devout Catholic, objected to 
this union, and has never recognized her son’s wife 
as a daughter-in-law; which makes it very disagree- 
able. Should the husband stick to his non-Catholic 
wife, or please his mother by going back to her?— 
E. B., Cotumstia, ILL. 


Stick to his wife “till death do them part.” When 
married, a man leaves his father and mother in order 
“to cleave to his wife.” Let his mother swallow her 
indignation and become reconciled to an unpleasant 
truth. The marriage is as true and valid as between 
two Catholics. By her unreasonable attitude she 
embitters her daughter-in-law and alienates the af- 
fection of her son. 


REVERENCE FOR CORPSES 


(1) Is it allowed to perform autopses on bodies 
after they have been anointed with the Holy Oils? 
(2) Are amputated parts of bodies of poor unfor- 
tunates, who have neither money nor friends, cre- 
mated? These things seem sacrilegious, considering 
that our bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost.— 
A. H., New York, N. Y. 


(1) If this is ordered by the Health Department 
it is allowed for the purposes of investigation as to 
the cause of death in the interests of public health 
and record. No desecration is intended. It is much 
the same as the lawfulness of the present system of 
embalming, which, to say the least, is not very edi- 
fying. But except for such reasons as we have al- 
leged the bodies of the dead should not be tampered 
with. 

(2) There is a decision of the Holy See concern- 
ing the amputated parts of bodies, which prescribes 
that they should be buried in a decent place, after 
the same has been blessed. This decree should guide 
us in this matter. Of course, it is supposed that the 
parts in question are considerable, either in size or 
quality. 


SULKINESS: MARRIAGE TANGLE 


(1) Two brothers had a dispute a few months 
ago. Since then they have not sat at the same table, 
nor spoken to one another, though they live in the 
same house. The older has tried to make amends, 
but the younger will not give in. What can be done? 
(2) A Catholic friend of mine married a Protestant, 
from whom she got a divorce, and afterwards mar- 
ried a Jew. Now her first husband is dead. Could 
she be married over again in the Catholic Church, 
and would that straighten everything out?— 
A. E. D., New York. 


(1) These things are evidence of the stubborn- 
ness of human nature. They arise from wounded 
sensitiveness and an exaggerated view of one’s of- 
fended dignity. But they are rooted in pride—fool- 
ish pride. Some persons are too proud to yield, or 
even to go half way towards a reconciliation. They 
prefer to nourish their own vanity and hug to their 
bosoms the delusion that strength of character is 
shown by spurning the proffered hand of friendship. 
Whereas they but declare themselves moral pigmies. 
A Christian never appears so noble as when he ad- 
mits that he has erred. Though this may be hard 
to do, God’s grace, which draws hearts towards 
friendship, will never be wanting if there is but half 
a good will. How Christians can still call upon 
God as their Father when they are at enmity with 
their brothers is a mystery. The “Our Father” is a 
prayer for only brothers to say. Do what you can 
to diffuse moral sunshine in the home. It may help 
to melt the frozen hearts in time. 

(2) Your friend has gone from bad to worse. But 
she is now free to marry legitimately before the 
Church. This case must be taken up by the matri- 
monial court of the diocese. Tell your friend to see 
her pastor, or the bishop about it. 


DAMAGED GOODS 


A Catholic lady 1s engaged to be married to a 
non-Catholic young man, who a few years ago 
eloped with a girl whom he never married, though 
he lived with her over a year. He is the father of 
a child by her. Will this fact make the marriage of 
the Catholic with this man illegal? —M. E. O., 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


It very probably will make it unhappy. This mat- 
ter must be settled before a marriage can take place. 
It will have to be mentioned to the pastor when the 
arrangements are made for the marriage. We re- 
gret that the young lady is venturing on the sea of 
matrimony with one who has proven himself an un- 
reliable skipper. What assurance has the Catholic 
that her non-Catholic friend will prove more faithful 
to her than he has to the other girl—the mother of 
his child? And what about the child? Why not 
advise your friend to pick out a man with a clean 
record? But perhaps she prefers damaged goods? 


SCRIPTURE OR POETRY? 


I have been told that a Prophet, when predicting 
events at the end of the world, said that “carriages 
will be without horses and ships will fly in the air.” 
Please let me know if this is so, and also give any 
more statements like it—J. M., Boston, Mass. 


This sounds more like poetry than Scripture. See 
Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall,” lines beginning: “For 
I dipt into the future.” However, we may be mis- 
taken. Perhaps our readers can enlighten you. 


AN OLD FAVORITE 


Will you kindly explain about Cain’s marriage? 
A Protestant friend said the other day, that if Adam 
and Eve were the only people on earth until Cain 
and Abel were born, and Cain killed Abel, whom did 
Cain marry? Where in the world did his wife come 
from?—B. S., Cincinnati, Ox10. 
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This question has been answered several times in 
the pages of Tue Sicn Post within the past year. 
It is not necessary to postulate another race from 
which Cain took his wife, nor to imagine that he 
found her blooming in his garden, or that she, like 
Topsy, “just growed.” Your friend must have over- 
looked the fact that Adam and Eve had quite a num- 
ber of children during their hundreds of years on 
earth, among whom were several daughters, at least. 
Genesis (5:4) says: “And the days of Adam, after 
he begot Seth, were 800 years. And he begot sons 
and daughters.” Cain, therefore, must have married 
one of his own sisters. This kind of marriage was 
lawful in the beginning in order to propagate the 
race, 


THE NEGRO RACE 


(1) What is the origin of the Negro race? (2) 
Does the Bible refer to the Negro race? (3) Has 
the story of Cain and Abel anything to do with the 
Negro race? (4) What was the mark which God 
put on Cain?—M. K., CARBONDALE, Pa. 


(1) The origin of the Negro race is not known 
with any certainty. (2) The Bible does not refer 
specifically to the Negro race. (3) No. (4) Vari- 
ous explanations of the mark set on Cain have been 
given. Jewish Rabbis thought it was a dog which 
was always with him to protect him. Other com- 
mentators thought it was a mark on the forehead. 
Still others, a wild and ferocious countenance. 


PERSONAL REPLIES 


To J. M., Rockaway Beach, N. Y.—Write to the 
Directress of both the academies for information. 

To A. C. M., Cambridge, Mass.—We cannot an- 
swer your question in the Sicn Post. Ask a priest 
attached to your parish. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


J. M., McKeesport, Pa.; R. G. R., C. C.,, A. C., 
Brooktyn, N. Y.; M. B. U., N. T. C., Brooking, 
Mass.> Bin, New York, N. Y.; E. R., RmpGEFIep, 
N. J.; M. oy By... i. oe ’ PITTSBURGH, gt 
M. ‘A. i, PITTSBURGH, PA. . A. C., Brooxktyn, 
N. Y.; R. E. McC., St. Josepn, Mo.; L. A., STAPLE- 
ton, N. Y.; G. H., Swissvare, Pa.; L. E., Con- 
NELLSVILLE, Pa.; E. S., McKeesport, Pa.; J. J. G., 
Jersey City, N. J.; G. ™4. C., Brockton, Mass.; 
T. E. D,, Junsuy- Crry, Ni J.T. Bi, SB Cite 
CINNATI, On10; E. H. T., Cuicaco, Inut.; E. K., 
Scranton, Pa.; M. T. M., E. Mitton, Mass.; 
E. F. F., Cincinnati, On10; J. L. D., Hatrrexp, 
Mass.; J. J., Cincinnati, Ou10; M. K., Pirtts- 
BURGH, Pa.; H. W., GiLtette, Wyo.; D. J., New- 
ARK, N. J.; M. McC., Brooxtyn, N. Y., M. K., 
Jersey City, N. J.; M. F. C., Croster, N. J.; D. S., 
RosELLe Park, N. J. r 


THANKSGIVINGS TO SAINT JUDE 


I promised St. Jude that if I received an increase 
in salary I would send the first week’s increase to 
you for the Missions. Here it is—M. M. P., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Just lately I learned of St. Jude and his wonderful 
intercession from reading Tue Sicn. I sorely 
needed help and decided to ask his aid. The re- 
sponse was wonderful. I am enclosing two dollars 
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for one year’s subscription to the magazine.— 
H. M. M., Battimore, Mp. 

Kindly ‘accept the inclosed check in thanksgiving 
and in honor of St. Jude for the recovery of valuable 
papers, which we considered gone for good.— 
C. J. L., Erte, Pa. 

The first time I had recourse to Saint Jude the 
favor I asked for was granted just as I asked for 
it—G. M., Jersey City, N. J. 

I was in great distress about two very serious 
matters and felt that both were hopeless. However, I 
went to Saint Jude with confidence, and to my great 
surprise everything came out all right—S. A. B., 
St. JEAN DE Suz, FRANCE. 

The following also wish to make public acknowl- 
edgement for favors received through the .interces- 
sion of Saint Jude. 

E. K. G., PittspurGH, Pa.; H. E. G., Dunxrrk, 
N. Ys; & RR, Sevure ORANGE, N.i3:5 -¥.. OM, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.; W. J. H., Brooxryn, N. Y. 

The following also wish to acknowledge their 
gratitude to the intercession of St. Jude. 

T. B., Everett, Mass.; G. R. M., M. D., Lynp- 
HursT, N. J.; M. L., Brooktyn, N. Y.; M. L., 
Stecer, Itt.; A. E. F., Hartrorp, Conn.; C. J. M., 
Winpsor, Ont.; M. H., New York, N. Y.; J. B., 
PHILADELPHIA; Pa.; E. K. G., PittspurcH, Pa.; 
M. C., New York, N. Y.; E. H. G., Boston, Mass.; 
M. L., Evansvitue, Inp.; M. E. M., DorcHESTER, 
Mass.; M. M. C., Cuicaco, Itt.; M. R., Brooxiyn, 
N. Y.; 8. 1... W., Les Aneuias, Cat; J. W. C, 
Jamaica Pratin, Mass.; A. M. P., Newark, N. J.; 
J. D., PaiaperpHia, Pa.; A. C., CINCINNATI, 
Ouro; W. S. A., New York, N. Y.; M. M., Puira- 
DELPHIA, Pa.; C. M., DorcHester, Mass.; M. A., 
CINncINNATI, On10; W. E. S., MILwauKEE, WIs.; 
M. B., M. C., Dansury, Conn.; T. A. H., SoutH 
Boston, Mass.; L. T. S., Corona, L. I.; E. H., 
Jersey City, N. J.; J. E. D., Houston, Texas; 
J. K., Cincinnati, Onto; R. Z., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; 
T. O., Harrison, N. J.; F. J. E., Woonciirr, N. J.; 
H. J. M., McKeesport, Pa.; C. F. H., Brooxtyn, 
N. Y.; C. F. M., Beaver Faris, Pa.; A. E., Fort 
Yates, N. D.; L. C. M., Jamatca Pain, Mass.; 
A. B., Pitrspurcu, Pa.; M. D. F., Papen Crry, 
W. Va.; Sr. M. G., Cotumsus, On10; H. M. H., 
PitrspurcH, Pa.; A. M. P., Newark, N. J.; T. 
McG., PitrspurcH, Pa;. N. M., Kansas City, Mo.; 
T. J. P., Dormont, Pa.; J. J. H., Hopoxen, N. J.; 
F. S., Preston, Ont.; P. F. K., Lone Istanp City, 
L..1.; Sr..of C., Newark, :N. J.3-B. S., Str. Lees; 
Mo.; A. P. B., Attston, Mass.; W. B., CrncIn- 
NATI, Ou10; J. B., RicHMonp Hitt, L. I.; M. O’M., 
Jersey City, N. J.; K. A. F., Topsriretp, Mass.; 
N. C., Hawrey, Pa.; H. C. C., Newark, N. J.; 
P. M. B., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; Sr. M. L., AvBany, 
N. X.3 J. J.. OB. Prvvanunen, Pa.;..M.: M. P. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.; M. E., Brockton, Mass.; 
A. E. B., Woopsrince, N. J.; E. C. H., Jersey 
City, N. J.; M. S., New. Yorx, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


In answer to a number of inquiries, we wish to say 
that THe Sicn has published a neat pamphlet on St. 
Jude, Helper in Cases Despaired of. Clients of the 
Saint will find in it a sketch of his life together with 
prayers and a novena in his honor. Price, 10 cents 
per copy; $1.00 for 15 copies, postpaid. 





COhou Shalt Not Kill 


cA Plain Explanation of the Fifth Commandment 


ROM TIME to time disquiet- 
ing paragraphs in the 
newspapers bring home to us the fact 
that some, perhaps many, of our fellow- 

countrymen are not sound upon the principles 
which guard the sanctity of human life. Some- 
times suicide appears to be condoned or excused : 
sometimes no attempt is made to hinder self- 
destruction or to save the would-be suicide from 
his sinful or mad act (for it must be one or the 
other) ; sometimes a sufferer is, as the phrase 
goes, put out of his misery, and hardly a voice is 
raised in condemnation. Some of our country- 
men unfortunately seem unable even to grasp the 
meaning of a principle to which there can be no 
exceptions. There has only to be raised the cry 
of “hard cases,” and principle goes by the board. 
Consequently, we offer a succinct statement of 
the principles concerned. 


I. Suicide is never lawful. By suicide we mean 
the direct and deliberate compassing of one’s own 
death: we do not mean permitting or acquiescing 
in our own death as more or less necessarily in- 
volved in some other object which we directly 
intend, e.g., the volunteering for dangerous duty 
in war, or Samson’s slaughter of the Philistines 
in which his own death was involved. In judging 
of cases like the latter, we have to consider the 
magnitude of the good aimed at in proportion to 
the risk to life. 

The reasons upon which our principle is based 
are three. 

First, suicide is an unnatural act because it is 
opposed to that instinct of self-preservation which 
is common to all living creatures. We call it un- 
natural in the same sense as certain gross forms 
of vice are called unnatural, i.¢., as a grievous 
abuse of natural functions and tendencies. 

Second, man is not his own master: society has 
claims upon him. This is the ground of Aris- 
totle’s condemnation of suicide, and it is easy to 
elaborate it. If men were free to take their own 
lives when exposed to great pain or hardship, e.g., 
on active military service, it would be a grievous 
injury to the State. It must: be remembered, in 
this connection, that the State is an institution 
that we call natural as being demanded by man’s 
needs, desires, and powers of development. 

The third and strongest reason is that man be- 
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By Puivip E. HALvett 


longs to God, Who is the Lord of 
life and death, and Whose claims 
upon the individual man are far more intimate and 
extensive than those of society. This truth, which is 
demonstrable, even if with difficulty, by natural 
reason alone, is abundantly clear to Christians 
who accept the light of revelation. Life is a gift 
of the Creator by which the creature may merit 
Heaven. Man has not absolute and unqualified 
ownership of life, but must hold it as a sacred 
trust from his Maker. He must not try to cut 
short the time his Creator has allotted to him, for 
to do so would be to infringe the Creator’s rights. 
If pain has to be borne we must believe that 
Almighty God in permitting it has some gracious 
and loving purpose and that spiritual benefit is to 
be gained by our patience and courage. Not only 
is suicide against the natural law, but it is also 
against the positive law of God, “Thou shalt not 
kill.” It is a sin all the more grievous in that it 
leaves a man little opportunity, if any, for that 
thorough and radical turning away from sin that 
we call repentance. 


II. A man is bound to preserve his life by all 
normal and ordinary means, but not necessarily 
by extraordinary means. This principle is par- 
tially a restatement of the first, for if a man freely 
refuses to eat, drink, take ordinary care of his 
health or ordinary remedies in sickness, he is con- 
structively guilty of suicide. But no man is 
bound, in order to preserve his life, to spend, for 
example, so much money that his heirs will be 
unduly impoverished, or to suffer very grave 
mutilation, such as the loss of his limbs, or very 
painful and extensive internal operations. Nor is 
a man bound to avoid all remote risks to health or 
life, otherwise it would be impossible to conduct 
the ordinary business of the world. 


III. No one, either by public or by private au- 
thority, may ever directly kill an innocent person. 
An innocent person has the strictest right to life, 
and one who violates that right inflicts the gravest, 
and indeed an irreparable, injury. As we have 
said in connection with suicide, the rights not only 
of the individual, nor even of society also, but 
especially of God, are involved. Thus even if 
one suffering great pain from an incurable dis- 
ease should ask to be killed, it would be unlawful 
to accede to his request, for the sufferer is not his 
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own master, but a creature of God. The State, 
again, could not order deformed or imbecile chil- 
dren, or those suffering from dangerous infec- 
tious diseases, to be put to death, for although it 
possesses the power, delegated to it by God, to 
put malefactors to death for the common good, 
yet it has received no authority over the life of 
the innocent. Here perhaps it is as well to note 
that to deprive a human being of necessary 
nourishment or ordinary medical care, or to place 
him in an environment in which he cannot live 
(as in the case of the directly-procured abortion 
of a foetus too immature to live) is equivalent to 
taking away his life. 

Man is a person, a rational being, and therefore 
possessed of rights. He may not be used as a 
mere means for the benefit of any other person. 
Hence man differs from the lower creatures 
which are created for man’s use and may be 
killed for his reasonable needs. Many other con- 
siderations might be adduced to support our prin- 
ciple. Thus interested motives might exaggerate 
the nearness of death, and under the cloak of 
putting a man out of his misery get rid of one 
who was obnoxious. Even medical opinion as to 
the imminence of death has often proved wrong. 

The positive law of God is clear. Let one text 
suffice, out of the many that might be quoted: 
“The innocent and just person thou shalt not put 
to death” (Exop. 13:7). This divine prohibition 
of murder expresses the law of nature itself, but 
motives based upon the Christian revelation 
afford it additional support. Life gives man the 
opportunity to win Heaven for himself. Even 
though he be in pain and near death, he may still 
do much spiritual good to himself and to others 
by his patience and his spirit of penance, and in- 
crease his reward in eternity. No man is useless 
in this world: no moment of life is superfluous. 
To “put a man out of his misery” is to cut off the 
possibility of further spiritual development, of 
further nierit and perhaps of repentance. 

IV. Though the public authority may deprive a 
malefactor of life for the common good, yet no 
individual citizen on his own private authority 
may ever do this; except in legitimate self-defence 
against an unjust aggressor.. 

Armed with these principles we may deal with 
certain cases to which prominence has been given. 
May a father, it is asked, allow his child to die 
rather than undergo an operation which will prob- 
ably save its life, but certainly leave it a hopeless 
imbecile? The father, we would reply, must act 
in the best interests of the child, and decide as 
the child itself would be bound to decide, were it 
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sui juris. We have said that no one is bound to 
preserve his life at extraordinary cost or by ex- 
traordinary means. No man is bound, in order 
to save his Own life, to consent to an operation 
which will leave him permanently insane, and 
therefore we judge that a father would be under 
no obligation to allow such an operation upon his 
child. He could let nature take its course even 
though death ensued. He would, of course, not 
be justified in depriving the child of nourishment, 
still less in taking any positive steps to hasten 
death. 

May a doctor, it is asked, when his patient has 
taken poison, refrain from attempting to save his 
life on the ground that the sick man wishes to die 
in order to be free from pain, and that it would 
be cruel to bring him back to life against his will? 
A doctor, we would reply, in accepting the care 
of a patient enters into a contract to do all he can 
to save his life. He must, to put it at its lowest, 
at least take as much care to preserve his patient’s 
life as the patient himself is bound to do. He 
must hinder the suicide of his patient, if he can, 
and if suicide has been attempted he must use 
every means that is reasonably possible to counter- 
act that attempt and save the life of his patient. 
The patient’s wish to die cannot affect the doctor’s 
duty. For, suicide never being justifiable, the pa- 
tient is doing himself a grievous injury either 
through malice or through temporary insanity. 

The doctor must appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. He has no more right to stand aside 
than he would have if a third person were at- 
tempting to poison his patient. We do not see 
how this conclusion can be evaded except on the 
false supposition that suicide is sometimes lawful. 


Shadows 


By CATHARINE Mary BresNAN 


All around us shadows fall, 
Whether in brightest noon, 
Or when night’s imperial thrall 

Is broken by the moon. 


Every leaf and flower throws 
A darkness on the ground; 
Man himself cloud shackled goes, 
In mystery profound. 


Even Thine eternal light, 
Shadowless, unseen, 

Still is blinding to our sight, 
In itself a screen. 








Arrival: 


HERE WERE three almost over- 
whelming ambitions in the 
soul of Holbrook Strathmore—to be the 
possessor of a Rolls-Royce, to go to 

Oxford, and to have in his bedroom a Byzantine 
crucifix like the one he had seen in a curio shop 
in Kew Street. 

The first was quite out of the question, for his 
father, a professor of Greek in an English Public 
School, had to think twice about the expenditure 
of the half-pennies. Holbrook had once spent a 
whole afternoon trying to figure out just how 
long it would take, at the rate of sixpence a week 
saved from his spending money, to acquire the 
coveted treasure, and had given it up as hopeless. 
The crucifix was equally impossible, though con- 
siderably less expensive. The Strathmores were 
decidedly “(Low Church,” and the appearance of 
such an object would no doubt have caused a 
family upheaval. With the tenacity of youth, he 
clung to the dream of Oxford, and it was there, 
after he had won his scholarship, that I first met 
him. : 

I was standing in the Mob Quad of Merton, 
smoking, and trying not to look as blue as I felt, 
when I heard a step behind me. 

“I say, you don’t happen to have a match about 
you, do your” The tall, blond young fellow be- 
side me was evidently a newcomer. Misery cer- 
tainly loves company, and there was something 
pathetic about him that made me put out my hand 
before I gave him the requested article. He took 
them both, gratefully, and I found that he was 
boarding down the street from me. We walked 
down the “High” a bit, comparing notes and plans 
as to what we were going to do during the term. 
He told me about his father, his big sisters, the 
great things they were expecting of him, the jolly 
times they had at Dartmoor in the holidays, ex- 
plained, as if it were the thing to do, that he was 
Low Church, and then waited a bit for me to 
unload. There wasn’t really much to tell. Being 
an orphan who had been away at school all my 
life at the expense of a particularly unaffectionate 
uncle, I found myself rather at a disadvantage. 
But I wound up by saying that I was a Catholic 
—Roman Catholic, I added, in case there should 
have been any misunderstanding. I remember 
we were passing Bodleian at the moment. He 
took the cigarette out of his mouth. “Good Lord! 
That’s too bad, isn’t it?” 


By AnNE DENNIS 


“Das it only Frony or just 
God’s Way of Doing “Ghings? 


I Jaughed. “Well, I never really 
looked at it that way. I always con- 
sidered myself lucky.” 

He still seemed sorry for me. “You know,” he 
went on, “you didn’t look like one. I suppose 
my being ‘Low’ will complicate matters, won’t it? 
Now if I were an Anglican, we’d have more in 
common. I was rather hoping I’d found a friend. 
I’m not exactly a mixer, and when I saw you 
standing there all alone, well... .” He looked a 
bit sheepish, and hesitated. “I hope you won't 
think it infantile, but I actually prayed that you 
weren't a mixer either. You see, I’d have more 
of a chance with you then—and I hoped we’d hit 
it off together.” He stopped, flushed and embar- 
rassed. An English schoolboy can be an amaz- 
ing combination of reserve and frankness. 

“T don’t think it infantile at all,” I answered, 
“and I’m not a mixer. It happened at that par- 
ticular moment I was wishing, so hard that I 
guess it was a near approach to prayer, that some- 
one would come along so that I could have a talk. 
And I told St. Christopher, since he’s sort of a 
celestial traffic cop, to send some of the pedes- 
trians this way.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Strathmore. 
wasn't that strange?” 


“Now 


TRATH MORE and I did hit it off, most decidedly. 
We happened to be in on the same lectures, 
and found that our inability to mix with our fel- 
low-students threw us together quite a bit. I liked 
the boy immensely. There was something about 
his attitude towards life in general, and certain 
phases of it in particular, which J can only term 
wistful. At first it struck me as being something 
physical, a combination of his great blue eyes and 
blond hair which gave him a particularly child- 
like air. He had the appearance of always search- 
ing for something, a something he felt sure was 
there, but couldn’t just lay his hands on. One 
afternoon, when this mood was more apparent 
than usual, he confided to me his longing for a 
Rolls-Royce. I confess I was a trifle taken aback. 
Anything so very mediocre seemed somehow alien 
to him. I had imagined some more idealistic con- 
fidence was forthcoming. 

“You know,” he explained, “I’ve always longed 
for one. Somehow, I never can seem to go fast 
enough. I can’t seem to get there.” 

“Where?” -I asked. I was always noted for 
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my literal-mindedness. “Why”—he paused, and 
there was a far-off look in his eyes. “That’s just 
it. I don’t know—but it seems to me that I’ve 
got to get somewhere, and that the Rolls-Royce 
might help. Of course, it may be*just wanderlust, 
but I always feel as if there’s something farther 
on.” If I hadn’t been so fond of Holbrook, as I 
called him now, I might have had doubts as to 
his sanity. Subconsciously, however, I knew 
what he was after. Never had I had a glib 
tongue, but there was something urging me to 
tell him that there was something farther on, but 
that the Rolls-Royce wouldn’t help very much. 
Yet, when I tried to get it out, the words all 
seemed mixed up, and I knew that he didn’t un- 
derstand in the least what I was driving at. I 
merely suggested that he should come over to 
chapel with me that evening. He shook his head. 
“No, I promised mother before I came away that 
I’d go only to our own place while I was here. 
Gave my word, you know.” I might as well 
have tried to knock over Magdalen College with 
a fly-swatter as to persuade him. But that night 
at Benediction, I prayed, extra hard, to Saint 
Christopher. It may not have been exactly rubi- 
cal, when the King Himself was there, but I 
wasn’t quite sure of the way things were going, 
and as he was the man at the ford, I knew he’d 
get me across. 


T was towards the Michaelmas Term that 

Holbrook told me about his longing to have 

a crucifix. We had been talking about some thir- 

teenth century mosaics, and the conversation 

drifted to churches and Madonnas and such 
things. 

“You know, when I was quite a small chap, I 
went with a tutor, a friend of Father’s to an old 
place in Kew Street, and there was a wonderful 
bit of work there. I’ll never forget it—a crucifix 
—Byzantine, with that queer, clear, red and blue 
mosaic effect on a copper cross. The design was 
a rather marvelous affair. But it wasn’t that as 
much as the corpus. Those Byzantine things are 
generally fierce as far as facial beauty is con- 
cerned, but this one was different. It was quite 
small, about six inches, yet there was plenty of 
scope for detail. I'll never forget the look on 
the face of that Christ.” He stopped a minute, 
and I caught that wistful look again, intensified. 
“Tt was such a patient face. You couldn’t mis- 
take it. It was the face of one who died willingly 
—lovingly. I’ve always wanted to have one just 
like it. Of course, it cost pounds, and was abso- 
lutely beyond me, but I hoped that some day I’d 
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be able to go back there and get it.” 

“How long is it since you saw it?” 
He thought a moment. “Ten years,” he an- 
swered. I didn’t like to say that probably some 
curio hunter had long since added it to his col- 
lection, yet I felt that Strathmore had a very small 
chance of ever seeing it again. I was much mis- 
taken, though. It really was strange the way 
things turned out. 

At the end of the term, he came out with First 
Class Honors in his “Mods,” much to his 
parents’ delight. His father promptly sent him 
a check for ten pounds, and a maiden aunt, who 
was by way of being somewhat of a highbrow and 
feeling rather bucked at the family’s intellectual 
achievements, sent the wherewithal for a trip to 
the Continent during the holidays. 

The day the checks and congratulations ar- 
rived, Strathmore burst into my room, flushed 
and exultant. When the explanations were ended, 
I asked him where he planned on going. 

“T’m staying right here,” he said determinedly. 
“That research work I told you about is a fine 
excuse, and now, at last, I have enough for my 
crucifix !” 

I looked at him a bit blankly for a moment. 
Then I remembered. “The one in Kew Street?” 
I said hesitatingly. He nodded. 

“And you're giving up a continental trip to get 
it?” He nodded again. 

“You’re coming up to town this afternoon with 
me to get it. I’ve never been so rich in my life. 
I have nearly fifty pounds altogether. That cer- 
tainly ought to be enough.” 

I thought so too, but I was a little more 
familiar with the exorbitant prices of these an- 
tique shops than he was, and I had a feeling that 
we would return from London without it. 


I asked. 


ELL, it was there when we arrived. Of course, 
Providence, which stoops even to curio 
shops, had been arranging things all those years, 
keeping that particular object from being sold. 
Strathmore spotted it the instant we entered, and 


nearly went wild with delight. The shopkeeper, 
a small, withered-looking man, quite as much an 
antique as his wares, gave the price in a careless 
way. “The Byzantine crucifix, sir? Sixty 
pounds.” Strathmore’s face fell. He looked at 
me. 

“I’ve only fifty, counting my board for this 
month.” I felt sorry for him. 

“Look here,” I said, “let’s make this a partner- 
ship. I'll stand the rest.” I really didn’t know 
what was going to happen to me financially for 
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the rest of the term if I indulged, but I couldn't 
bear to have him go back to Oxford without his 
treasure. 

He flushed a bit at my offer. 
do that.” 

“Look here, don’t be an idiot. I’ll have a share 
in it, if you want.” He hesitated. “I'll borrow 
it occasionally if you like,” I urged. I looked at 
his wistful eyes and then at the wizened man. 
“We'll take it,” I told him hurriedly, and put my 
notes down beside Strathmore’s pocketbook. In 
ten minutes we were walking down Picadilly. 

“That was awfully decent of you, Blake,” he 
said, as he held the precious package secure from 
the jostling crowd. “I’ll—I’ll always remember 
that.” 


“No, I couldn’t 


HE NEXT year was quite uneventful. I tried, 
unsuccessfully, to steer the conversation, and 
incidentally, Strathmore, into Catholic channels, 
but his promise to avoid religious discussion with 
Romans or “High Churchers” was faithfully 
kept. Father Braithwaite, a Jesuit from St. 
Aloysius, who was a great favorite with the 
Catholic undergrads, came frequently to my 
rooms and Strathmore grew very fond of him. 
However, when there was any danger of being 
drawn into theological controversy I noticed that 
he generally managed to slip away from the 
crowd, and I caught the wistful look more than 
once as he disappeared. I’m afraid I said some 
rather hard things about his family for exacting 
such promises from him, but Father Braithwaite 
told me to let him alone, and to say my prayers 
extra hard. That was generally his advice, and I 
must say that he got the most extraordinary results. 
We had a habit, Holbrook and I, of going off 
for a swim, in a secluded part of the Cherwell. 
One late afternoon, as we came up on the bank 
and pulled on our clothes, I noticed something 
dangling from Strathmore’s neck. I looked a bit 
closer. It was the Byzantine crucifix, on a cord. 
Face downwards it lay on his breast, the arms 
stretched wide over his heart. He saw my glance, 
and the blood rushed into his cheeks. I was 
sorry that he had caught me and I said nothing. 
But something choked me—he was such a boy, 
and there was no mistaking the love in his eyes! 
Scarcely anything was said on the road home. I 
could get hardly any reply to my advances, and I 
knew that he was feeling pretty much embar- 
rassed. Then as we turned into Broad Street, he 
said nervously, “Look here, you don’t think me a 
fool, do you? But I can’t help it! I love Him!” 
It was all out in an instant, and I had an absurd 
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desire to put my arms around him, and carry him 
off bodily to St. Aloysius, where his love would 
meet something really tangible, then drop him 
down in the library of a particularly dear Jesuit 
friend of mine, and bolt. But I knew there was 
no go. Instead, I nearly shook his hand off as I 
left him at his rooms, and tried to put into the 
nod I gave him all that was in my heart. And, 
somehow, I think he understood. 

We spent the Whitsun Holiday together in 
London. There were some old manuscripts in 
the British Museum which Strathmore was par- 
ticularly anxious to see, and as the crucifix had 
stripped us both, we were forced to seek rather 
modest amusements. The afternoon of the second 
day we spent at the National Gallery, and as we 
came out into Trafalgar Square, I noticed that 
there was a very heavy fog, and a chill, depress- 
ing atmosphere rose up to meet us. We stood 
together on the curb, waiting for the bobby at 
the crossing to give the signal. The traffic was 
pretty bad, and we had a rather long delay. I 
never knew exactly what it was that made Strath- 
more step out as he did. Perhaps he mistook the 
wave of the officer’s hand. Perhaps he was 
merely careless. Whatever it was, when I turned, 
he was gone from my side, an oncoming tram had 
stopped with a sickening, grinding noise, and the 
crowd closed in on the body that lay so still a 
few yards away. Then I was down on my knees 
beside him, my arms around him, my lips close 
to his ear, trying to get him to speak to me. 
Something slipped from beneath his torn, blood- 
stained coat. It was his little crucifix. Lifting 
it gently, I put it over his heart and closed his 
hand protectingly over it. It may have been 
fancy, but it seemed as if he smiled. While we 
waited for an ambulance, I baptized him condi- 
tionally with the water a clerk brought from a 
nearby shop. I was taking no chances. 


NCE IN the ambulance, he opened his eyes and 
looked at me. “Nearly there, old man,” I said 
as cheerfully as I could. He smiled up at me. 
“Right-o—nearly there. I thought—I was getting 
there.” I realized that he didn’t understand at all 
where he was going. He was very white, but very 
happy, with an eager look in his tired eyes, the 
look of a man nearing the end of a long journey. 
Then, before I had time to speak again, I saw 
his hand tighten on the little crucifix, and his 
head dropped against my shoulder. He was dead 
when they lifted him out at the hospital. 
And, was it irony—or just God’s way of doing 
things ?—they brought him home in a Rolls-Royce. 





Dignity: a, 


T IS A DIFFICULT task to 
get into a trolley in Len- 
ingrad (all due apologies to the Great 
Peter). They are few, run at hopelessly 

infrequent intervals, and, in spite of a sadly de- 
creased population, there are always crowds of 
people loth to tramp the il+paved streets. Short 
rations and impossible footwear are mainly re- 
sponsible for this. So the trolley speeds on (?), 
human bodies clinging to it fore and aft. Were 
it not for the electric wires on the roof, people 
would certainly climb there also. 

At the risk of life and limb, one gets inside, 
grateful to find a spare strap. So one hangs on, 
till it is time to jostle out by literally walking over 
people’s heads and so jump to the ground. And 
things are worse in the spring and winter, when 
one’s feet slide perilously on the sleety and snowy 
floor boards and one’s hands are too numb to get 
a secure grip on the strap. 

It is one of such days, when the spring is revel- 
ling all the world over, but when Russia is still 
groaning under the ruthless tyranny of its 
winter. One grows weary — waiting for one’s 
turn to jump into the car. 

There is one queer woman, standing in that 
homogeneous crowd of ill-shod, strangely garbed 
men and women and children. She is queer not 
because of her clothes. There is something in 
her worn white face that makes one look at her 
again and yet again; some unaccountable dignity 
so utterly out of place in this jostling rude crowd. 
Her deep gray eyes seem to see things beyond the 
surrounding squalor. There are no gloves on 
her thin bony hands, and she wears her shabby 
black shawl like the sorrowful Virgin in the 
Gospel. 

Clang-clang, the trolley pulls up. And we 
push our way through. It is not as crowded as 
usual, There are two vacant seats for a wonder 
of wonders. The pale sad-faced woman takes 
one. Her lips press together in evident relief. 
She is tired, and her thin, long fingers struggle 
hard to hold a wicker basket, laden with unin- 
viting foodstuffs. We notice that she carefully 
keeps her eyes bent down. Perhaps there lurks 
some sorrow in them which cannot brook casual 
looks of curiosity. 

We halt again, and fresh passengers clamber 
in. There is one among them, a ruffian of a 
soldier, with a savagely scarred face and un- 
healthy leering eyes, but a couple of crutches tell 
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By E. M. A. Princess 


cA Scene in 


esent-day Russia 


their tale. Helplessly and pitifully 
he stretches an arm towards the 
nearest strap. There are no more vacant seats. 
His crutches slip. The scarred face contorts in 
a spasm of pain. No one pays any attention to 
him. Pain is as common as air in Russia. No 
one stoops to pick up his crutch. They are in- 
different almost to cruelty, these suffering silent 
people. Then a thin ungloved hand picks up 
the fallen crutch. A strangely cultured voice 
whispers : 

“Please take my seat.” 

Passengers gasp audibly. This is an unusual 
thing to happen in a Leningrad tramcar, now that 
courtesy is condemned and compassion branded 
as a counter-revolutionary crime. Mutely and 
wonderingly they stare at the speaker. 

She has risen already. Her basket is too heavy 
for her arm, She pulls the black shawl closer 
and closer over her forehead. Then, clutching at 
the strap with her free hand, she stands calm and 
erect. 


The rough invalid utters no thanks. Doggedly 


che takes the seat she has so graciously vacated, 


and then looks at the woman. Some sinister, ugly 
suspicion creeps into his bloodshot eyes. 

“Here!” suddenly, roughly, he shoots out his 
arm and pulls the black shawl off the woman’s 
face. “You can’t trick me. I know who you are. 
Good day to your Imperial Highness . . .” 

Something like an electric message is wafted 
on to the driver and the car pulls up. Passengers 
are in a frenzied commotion. And the ruffian 
soldier. continues spluttering on: 

“You shan’t bolt now. Here, guard, where is 
the guard . . . ? Here—take her . . . We've 
been at her tracks for years . . . Take her, take 
her, I say,” and he begins shrieking in his wild 
frenzy. 


HE TALL queer woman stands calm and immo- 

bile. Her uncovered face is still beautiful in 

spite of countless traces of penury and misery. 

Her hands are quite steady as she holds the shawl 
tightly round her shoulders. 

“Yes, you are right,” the music of the cultured 
voice silences the shameless frenzy of the ruffian 
soldier, “I am—and now let me pass, please.” 

They all make way for her, and the driver 
touches his cap in silence as she descends the 
slippery steps, and the hastily summoned guard 
does nothing to stop her beautiful dignified exit. 
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And the passengers are also silent, for a min- 
ute, and then the soldier breaks out again in his 
unabated frenzy: 

“You never stopped, guard ... Guard... 
I tell you—she is the Grand Duchess This 
is counter-revolution . . . This is 

The guard shakes his fist at him. 


“You shut up, you old scoundrel, you. She is 
a broken woman, and she gave up her seat to you, 
ungrateful hound . . . Counter-revolution be 
damned, I am not a tiger—what ?” 

The soldier leans back—wordless—amazement 
written all over his evil scarred face. The trolley 
starts again, and passengers make no comments. 


“Ghe Poison Squad on the Giber 


Its Principles and Methods 


uR GOVERNMENT main- 
tains in Washington a 
bureau whose duty it is to examine foods 
and beverages that are suspected of con- 
. taining poisonous adulterants, and thus protect the 
citizens from harm. This department is some- 
times known as the “poison squad.” In Rome 
there is a similar commission that operates to 
protect the members of the Catholic Church from 
spiritual poison in the form of vicious literature. 
Recent book reviews advert to the activities of 
the Roman Index, and reading between the lines, 
one notes the fact that outside of the fold there 
are many who fail to realize that the Church 
founded by Christ to teach His doctrines has the 
right to take whatever steps seem necessary to 
prevent her members from reading immoral and 
irreligious books. 

The right conferred upon the Church to govern 
itself naturally implies three other rights, namely: 
legislative power or the right to draw up specific 
laws for its followers, judicial power to interpret 
these laws and executive power or the right to 
see that these enactments do not come to be re- 
garded as scraps of paper. Such powers were 
used by the apostles from the very beginning. 

The great danger to morals resulting from the 
perusal of vicious books and papers should be 
patent to anyone, and the steps taken to minimize 
this evil are naturally bound to be appreciated by 
all thinking people of any or no religion. How- 
ever, the efforts the Church puts forth to shield 
its communicants from philosophical theories that 
have a strong tendency to undermine religious 
faith are viewed in a different light, and meet 
with some criticism from those who place too 
large an estimate on the power of the unaided 
human reason to solve the riddle of the universe. 


3y CLARENCE F, BURKHARDT 


are civil enactments 
the storage of ex- 
and the sale of poisons, prohibiting 
the adulteration of food, requiring quarantine 
of contagious diseases, and the destruction 
of infected houses and property. Under the 
natural law, fathers are bound to protect their 
children from dangerous acquaintances. The 
analogy between the state protecting its citizens 
from poison and explosives, the father his chil- 
dren from companions of dubious character, and 
the Church its adherents from hazardous influ- 
ences will be very clear. 

In order to prevent injustice being done to the 
authors of a book, the defects of which do not 
seem to be flagrant, it is given to several differ- 
ent examiners, each one in ignorance as to the 
identity of the others and their judgments, and 
then finally these several conclusions are com- 
pared by still another party also in ignorance as to 
whose verdicts he is dealing with, and in cases 
where it appears that the censurable matter is 
capable of such revision as will render it un- 
objectionable, arrangements are made if possible 
to permit the author to explain his position. 


There 


regulating 


plosives 
L 


"5 pow ARE cases here just as there are in all 
general laws in which an individual is in need 
of a dispensation to permit him to use a condemned 
book as for instance, the purpose of refuting its 
fallacies, but for these very cases, the law makes 
provision by stating exactly how and where the 
needed permission is to be obtained, providing the 
dispensation is deemed necessary. 

The Church’s law governing those whose work 
it is to examine books makes every known pro- 
vision to guard against any private prejudice of 
these inspectors, or any special school of thought 
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entering into their decisions. The dogmas of the 
Church are their guide. In this way, the Church 
censorship differs from every other ecclesiastical 
or political censorship, and is thus protected from 
charges of bias, arbitrary rigor, and conflicting 
inconstancy. The fact that distinguished Catho- 
lic theologians with the very best of intentions 
sometimes fall into error in their writings and 
are accordingly treated the same as anyone else 
testifies to the impartiality of this tribunal. 


ENSORING written material is an apostolic prac- 

tice and is spoken of in the Book of Acts in 
the New Testament wherein is recorded the actions 
of the Ephesians in burning their superstitious 
writings on the strength of St. Paul’s preaching. 
However, long before the advent of Christianity, 
the Jews and the heathens had a systematic 
method of keeping all pernicious writings from 
their people. They used very direct action, and 
this consisted of feeding the condemned books to 
the flames. The arrangement of the Bible itself 
is an act of censorship on the part of the Church 
as it is the result of separating the apocrypha 
from the authentic books. 

There are people so worldly-minded and mate- 
rialistic as to be apparently oblivious to the im- 
portance of any religious belief whatever, and in 
most cases, it is these same people who gradually 
as a necessary consequence of their indifference 
to any spiritual anchorage, lose their sense of 


right and wrong. Such people as a rule are 
opposed to repressive measures like the Index, 
but their very objections constitute an argument 
in its favor. Though not of the fold, Longfellow 
observed that “morality without religion is an en- 
deavor to find our place on a cloudy sea by meas- 
uring the distance we have run, but without any 
observation of the Heavenly bodies.” The logical 
result of the erroneous opinion that it makes no 
difference what a man believes is indifference to 
what a man does, for action is preceded by an 
act of the will, and this in turn by reflection, and 
if this reflection is nourished on nothing better 
than the chaff of public opinion with its 
chamelion-like code of ethics, changing in some 
respects for the better, but in just as many, and 
perhaps in more for the worse, the average effects 
can easily be guessed at. Individual judgment is 
also influenced by personal inclinations, and the 
sad results of this habit of following the line of 
least resistance are obvious to all. 


HEN Ruskin averred that “in general, pride is 
(D at the bottom of all great mistakes,” he uttered 
a truism, for it is intellectual pride that rebels at 
the idea of such restriction provided for by the 
Index, but it ought to be clear that the Church 
would have been remiss in one of her important 
duties had she neglected to do what was in her 
power to protect her members as far as possible 
from dangerous influences. 


Heaven 


By EvizasetH LAMPE 


An acquiescence 


There must be a sky to culminate it’s beauty 

Aad roses and ivy twined about a pillared arch— 

There must be flowers and trees, and stars and sun 

And birds and bugs must keep their fearless march 

Thru leaf-strewn woodlands—where in the timeless space 

We no-longer-captive mortals wander—and we could see His I‘ace— 
Gaze long and tirelessly into His eyes— 

Why should we wonder what is Paradise? 


_Aeons of time shall pass—beyond the sky 
Where souls are youthful always—ail our high, 
Frail-formed ideals—should vanish in fulfillment 
And all created beauty shall be 

But adornment for God’s supreme Beauty— 
Yes, in this queer soul, and odd 

Heaven is but the yearning for God! 
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“Ghe Gates of Hell 


cAnd the Pentecostal Hall-Mark of the Ghurch 


HE worps in which Our 

Lord commissioned St. 

Peter seem to suggest mixed metaphors. 

The Apostle is declared to be the Rock 
on which the Church stands and the promise is 
made that against this Rock “the Gates of Hell 
shall not prevail.” The first figure of speech 
denotes defence, the second, agression. The com- 
bination is significant. Does it indicate that, as 
military tacticians sometimes say, attack is the 
best form of defence? It would seem like it. 
And this interpretation would appear to be con- 
firmed when we look at Our Lord’s own method 
in dealing with opponents. 

An examination of His controversial tactics re- 
veals the fact that He was never content with 
merely answering a question, removing a difficulty 
or meeting criticism. Almost invariably He car- 
ries the war into the enemy’s camp. The Ques- 
tioned becomes the Questioner, the Defendant as- 
sumes the role of (Prosecutor. Accused of casting 
out devils by the power of Beelzebub, His answer 
concludes with the warning, “then is the kingdom 
of God come upon you.” The Pharisees ask, 
“Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition of 
the ancients?” The rejoinder in this case does 
not even attempt a defence, ‘““Why do you also,” 
asks the ‘Teacher, “transgress the commandment 
of God for your tradition?’—a reply which is 
amplified at some length. Again, the chief priests 
and ancients ask Him, “By what authority dost 
thou these things? And who hath given thee this 
authority?” Did they expect an answer that 
would merely meet this point? Then they were 
doomed to disappointment, for the retort takes 
the form of a query which discloses their own 
lack of authoritative principle. Not content with 
His reference to their indecision regarding John 
the Baptist, Jesus presses His critics still further. 
“Amen I say to you,” He declares,” that the 
publicans and the harlots shall go into the king- 
dom of God before you.” The matter does not 
end even here, for there follows the parable con- 
cerning the man who, his servants having been 
slain, sent his son and heir to command the rioters 
—a bold claim on the Speaker’s part to a higher 
status than that of the prophets who had pre- 
ceded Him. These examples are sufficient to 
show how under the fiercest assault Our Lord 
managed to retain the initiative. Nor was this 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


characteristic only of His verbal 
warfare. It was when the opposi- 
tion was at its height that He set His face toward 
Jerusalem, literally carrying the war into the 
enemy's camp, and that attack on the capital had 
its climax in the expulsion of the sacrilegious 
traffickers from the Temple itself. 

The effect of the Pentecostal experience on the 
Apostles was to reproduce in them a like temper. 
On the days succeeding the Crucifixion they were 
in the position of a beseiged garrison. Very des- 
parately did they cling to the Rock. Then some- 
thing happens. They are endowed with power 
from on high. Reinforced by the Holy Ghost, 
they become changed men and are charged now 
with unbounded courage. They assume the of- 
fensive. In a city still hot with the hellish flames 
of deicidal passion, they fling back into the faces 
of the multitude the shame of the Cross. It might 
have been thought that, even if they came out in 
public with their Gospel, they would avoid, as too 
delicate a subject, the affair on Calvary. On the 
contrary, St. Peter opens his discourse with a 
reference to Him Whom “you by the hands of 
wicked men have crucified and slain.” Not very 
tactful, one would think. 

But then the Church has never been distin- 
guished by what the mere politician regards as 
tact. The Decree,of Infallibility was promul- 
gated in the face of a Europe seething with anti- 
clericalism. The recent Encyclical regarding 
“Reunion” was issued at a moment when the 
ordinary type of statesman would have thought a 
little kindly encouragement to Anglo-Catholics 
and others more suitable. But the Church adopts 
different methods to those of temporizing poli- 
ticians. The legend of an astute Catholicism 
achieving its ends by wily diplomacy is not in 
keeping with history. The Pentecostal hall-mark 
of militancy is too clearly indicated in the records 
of the Church’s dealings with the world for that 
myth to pass muster. 


T Is well to remind ourselves sometimes that 
Bi the Rock on which that Church is built is 
something more than a refuge from the restless- 
ness and paganism of our times. It is that, but it is 
also the point of vantage for the launching of our 
attack. Controversy may begin with the question, 
“Why are you a Catholic?” but, if we are of the 
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right mettle, it will end with the more pertinent 
question, “Why are you not a Catholic?” Criti- 
cism of Catholic institutions, dogmas, methods is 
a signal for advancing against the superstitions, 
inconsistencies and rampant immoralities of the 
communities represented by the critics. 


HAVE been led to these considerations by the 
appearance in the May number of The Atlantic 
Monthly of a timely article by Mr. Theodore Mac- 
Manus on the social effects of Protestantism. For 
some months Catholics of the United States have 
had to endure a raking fire from those opposed to 
Governor Smith’s candidacy for the presidency 
on the score of his religion. That religion is 
supposed to unfit him for the high position of 
Chief Magistrate in a country predominantly 
Protestant. And now this writer, ignoring the 
question as to whether these suspicions of Catho- 
lic loyalty can be justified, boldly returns the 
charge and comes out with what is virtually a 
declaration that Protestantism, being an individu- 
alistic and disintegrating force, exercises an un- 
desirable influence in public affairs. “The sec- 
tarian’s decisions,” he writes, “are not referable 
to any alien spiritual superior, therefore those 
decisions are presumably always in consonance 
with the purest patriotism. But, if his decisions 
are not referable to a higher spiritual authority, to 
whom or to what are they referable? To the 
opinion of the individual patriot, of course. But 
opinion, even when grandiosely described as con- 
science, wears many guises when it operates in 
the sphere of civics or citizenship or partisanship 
or nationalism. Sometimes it seems to function 
as sheer selfishness. Sometimes it is an ambition 
for power .spuriously operating as patriotism. 
Sometimes it is sheer demogogy . . . Sectarian- 
ism, or the regulation of civic allegiance by way 
of the individual opinion or conscience, undoubt- 
edly has done and continues to do all these things 
[lynching, confiscation in the name of Socialism, 
killing in the name of Communism, etc.}] And 
yet it is to be considered immune from question- 
ing as to the purity of its motives and its acts. 
Only the Catholic is suspect in his patriotism. Is 
there not a slight hint of Pharisee-ism here which 
will bear further examination both from the 
standpoint of history and from that of philosophi- 
cal speculation? ‘Which of the two types,” he 
asks in conclusion, “has been most distinctly and 
savagely anti-national throughout the centuries?” 
That turns what has been a defensive war into 
an offensive. It carries what I have called the 
Pentecostal hall-mark of militancy and illustrates 
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the fact that it is the Church which is the Prose- 
cution and the world the Defendant. Of course, 
implicitly that is always the Catholic assumption, 
but I suggest that it can be made more explicit. 

For our encouragement we may remember that 
the Divine Promise is not merely that the Rock 
shall not be successfully scaled; it also guaran- 
tees that the Gates of Hell shall not withstand our 
onslaught. Buttressed though they be with specious 
philosophy, gaily irresponsible wit, the heavy 
Pharisaism of solemnly superior people, the force 
of public opinion and the wealth and patronage 
of the moneyed class—they shall not prevail. 

It is easier to believe that nowadays than it was 
fifty years ago, but even at the present time when 
sO many signs point to a turn in the tide, we find 
ourselves oppressed by the evidences of the skill 
and thoroughness with which the Reformers did 
their work. So deeply rooted in prejudice, so in- 
sensible to reasoning, so provincial in outlook has 
the Protestant world become, so completely has 
the poison of misrepresentation entered into men’s 
systems in the course of the last four centuries, 
that at times the Reformed Religion seems to be 
almost a part of the nature of things. And we 
are asked to believe that, in the perspective of 
future centuries, it shall seem no more than a 
passing fashion! Yet even now an attentive ear 
will detect the creaking of those massive Gates, 
and, borne back from the beseiging hosts, comes 
the battle-cry—Tuery SuHatt Nor Prevait! 
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Father Pro’s Prophetic Poem 


RECENT Sketch of “Miguel 

Pro, Bandit of Christ,” 

opens with some lines from a poem 

written by Father Pro, S.J., two years 
before his martyrdom. The entire poem, of high 
intrinsic worth, is an unconscious portrayal of his 
own sanctity and a prophetic description of his 
heroic end. 

It was composed in French, one of the several 
languages Father Pro seems to have readily 
mastered, and he dashed it off in a Brussels hos- 
pital while awaiting a serious surgical operation, 
January, 1925. He entitled it Des Ames, and 
later noted in Spanish: En visperas de mi tercera 
operacion y antes de saber la muerte de mi madre. 
(On the eve of my third operation and before I 
had news of my mother’s death.) The first letter 
he was allowed to read in his convalescence in- 
formed him that his mother had died, and thus that 
his grand immolation had already begun to be 
accepted. That all of it was literally accepted in 
its fulness is revealed in the heroic story of his 
two remaining years, already recorded in the 
Catholic press. 

The sunny winningness of his character despite 
incessant pain, and the charming versatility of his 
talents and of his heroism excite the reader’s ad- 
miration, and, perhaps, the publisher’s desire for 
copy ; but this does not meet the life purposes of 
Father Pro, nor complete the broken course of his 
career. His work and his words are a summons 
for effective aid to his still persecuted brethren of 
Mexico. Hundreds of priests and religious and 
thousands of laymen have been, and still are, re- 
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lentlessly hunted down as were 
he and his brother Humberto, and 
have as bravely met or are in momentary peril of 


_ meeting the same fate. 


Yet, while the butchery and torture and pillage 
and sacrilegious outrages of all this soul-hunting 
orgy were in full blast, our country’s official 
representatives were coolly engaged in friendly 
conference with the master butchers, about 
monies and petroleum; and to secure the flow of 
interest and oil, they seemed calmly to ignore the 
flow of blood. 

Every fact of Father Pro’s sacrificial life and 
every word of his sacrificial offering seems a 
piercing call to American citizens to withdraw and 
withhold the support and encouragement that our 
country has extended and is still extending to the 
persecuting faction in Mexico. 


HE DAILY repetition of the same revolting and 
murderous brutalities inflicted on Father Pro 
and his countless co-sufferers, in the same relent- 
less war of extirpation on religion and on liberty, 
adds constant emphasis to his appeal from a hal- 
lowed grave; lends the urgency of repeated sum- 
mons to his call to all Americans, but most to his 
brethren in the Faith, to renew our demand that 
our country cease to intervene against his out- 
raged people, and that as a nation we deal with 
Bolshevistic governments in Russia and in 
Mexico alike. 
This is the practical lesson of civic action that 
Americans should glean from the life and the 
utterances of “The Bandit of Christ.” 


Souls 


By FatHer Micuaet Pro, S. J. 


Lord, take from me all else, but give me souls! 
Strip me of health, of fortune, of good name; 
But fan to fiery tongue the burning coals, 
That zeal and love within my heart inflame. 


Send exile, woe, abandonment, abyss; 
Leave me no friend to dry the tears I shed; 
Deny me even my dear mother’s kiss: 
Give me, my God, but sinners’ souls instead. 
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Let never voice to mine responsive sound, 

And weight my anguish down with friendships’ loss, 
Nor in my path be Cyrenean found 

To share one hour the burden of my cross. 


Nor shall I grumble if to test my worth, 
Thy Hand paternal magnify my doles; 
Content am I to claim no joys on earth, 
But give me, O my God, to win Thee souls! 


"Tis the sole favor on this sphere I crave 
Though needs should I a lengthened exile dree ; 
If at this price a single soul I save 

Defer, O Lord, my blessedness with Thee. 


Fain would I save the souls that passions base 
Drag daily down the world’s wide ways of sin; 
Would that my voice, omnipotent by grace, 
To Thy dear Love the universe could win. 


Thy love, ’tis all; it steads the luring line 

Of riches, honors, pleasures, country, fame ; 
Oh, when one tastes its tenderness divine, 
How wish, but with its fire all hearts to flame. 


O, Jesus, share with me Thy thirst’s desire 
Which from the Cross to sinners sent appeal ; 
Give me 'Thy saints’ inflaming words of fire, 
Their melting love, the prowess of their zeal. 


Zeal is Love’s lightning sped from Heaven down, 
The rays divine from Thy Heart’s core that rain; 
It is Thy wounded Heart’s thorn-pointed crown 
That proves the purchase price of zeal is pain. 


And my poor pains—what worth a soul beside, 
A soul that cost Thy Blood’s redemption dear! 
But let at least Thy Love’s inflaming tide 
Impart some value to my offering here. 


Leaning on Thine, may my poor heart so cold, 
From Thy Heart catch the fire that never dies, 
And, 'Thy apostle wrought in Thy Heart’s mould, 
The secrets learn of Love’s self-sacrifice. 


Love of my God! Take me in Thine abyss; 
All have I given Thee and do naught deny ; 
Sufficést Thou, my fount of every bliss. 

And now, Lord, strike! Thy willing victim I. 
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“Ghough “Ghey Only Stand and Wait 


HE TELEPHONE bell 

jangled harshly. In an 

instant the receiver clicked and a 

woman’s voice responded softly and 
guardedly. 

In the next room the figure of a young man 
stirred uneasily in his invalid chair and assumed 
a listening attitude. A momentary flush conquered 
the even pallor of a countenance (winsome in 
spite of the ravages of disease), marked now by 
a look of painful inquiry. As if in answer to his 
silent question the voice of his sister again re- 
sounded through the partition. This time there 
was no mistaking the words and tone: 

“Poor Walter!” 

The emaciated frame shuddered and from a 
pair of deep-set eyes there flashed a signal of 
danger, that hard glint that bespeaks the unwill- 
ing sufferer. This sign was becoming his only 
response to the many well meant expressions of 
sympathy that did him no good and only accentu- 
ated his misery. He could scarcely repress his 
rage at this deluge of unwelcome pity. 

Knowing well that the slightest display of con- 
cern grated on her brother, Marion Clay lowered 
her voice instinctively and continued with ill- 
repressed emotion to speak to Father Lawrence. 
But not a syllable was lost on the invalid. 

“Poor Walter is despondent today,” she was 
saying. “Yes, Father, I would be very glad if 
you would stop in on your way back to the 
Monastery.” 

Again the receiver clicked as it was replaced. 
The invalid fell back listlessly on the pillows. 

Welcome as old Father Lawrence, the Passion- 
ist, had been in days past, with that all-pervading 
sense of holiness so unconsciously betrayed, and 
that gentle, kindly manner, it was different now. 
It was one thing to be guided along the path of 
righteousness when that path was of itself de- 
lightful, but it was quite another thing to lie here 
helplessly and be ever so kindly talked to of resig- 
nation to God’s will. 

“T will not stand for any more of his lectur- 
ing,” muttered Walter, “I’ve had enough and 
more than enough of it.” He lapsed into a sullen 
silence, occupied as usual with thoughts of the 
past. 

Walter Clay’s position in life had been an en- 
viable one, and he had lived it with all the in- 
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tensity and vigor of a youth favored 
in soul and body as few are. Pleas- 
ure and success had their share in his young life, 
and difficulties of the sort he had met were but 
added incentives to further effort and greater 
success. 

No one appreciated his singular good fortune 
more than did Walter himself, for there was a 
kind of exhilaration, physical as well as mental, 
in the consciousness that one had talents beyond 
the ordinary, and that they had been developed 
in the most prominent educational and social en- 
vironment of his day. Moreover, it had been 
gratifying to feel that one’s personality was con- 
sidered wholesome, and that one was felt to adorn 
the high place one occupied in the busy world of 
men and affairs; indeed, was thought indispen- 
sable to it. 

At the end of his university days when a pano- 
rama of past achievements lay behind him and one 
of unlimited extent stretched itself out before 
him, he had with all the earnestness of well di- 
rected Christian zeal outlined his plans to Father 
Lawrence. 

Truly his was no mean ambition. 

He would “spend and be spent.” His talents, 
his energies, his time, would be at the disposal 
of all who had need of them. To the poor, yes 
and even to the outcast, he would devote himself 
because Christ had been solicitous for the “least.” 
Added to this he would live a good, clean, Catho- 
lic life, that his light might shine before men and 
they, seeing, would glorify God. 

Father Lawrence had encouraged him in his 
generous resolve, the while whispering a prayer 
that aid from on high might not be wanting to 
this willing laborer entering so eagerly at the 
first hour into the vineyard. Parents, justly 
proud, had smiled their approval and redoubled 
their prayers, and Walter had set out upon the 
royal road he had chosen. Never had he con- 
sciously swerved from that path, and the com- 
bined service of God and his fellowmen had filled 
his life and brought happiness. 

And then the real test had come. 


ore on the pinnacle—heralded, admired, 
sought after—then suddenly laid low, all his 
power of doing good in the world apparently at 


anend. In his eyes and in the eyes of the world 
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he was finished. The end had practically come! 

The sun approaching the zenith of its perfec- 
tion had suddenly been obscured ; all earth became 
shrouded in dismal, gloomy shadows and half- 
tones, and life, once so bright and alluring, became 
a poor, ghastly thing filled with every species of 
horror and gloom. 

Would it not have been better for the sun to 
have set once and forever, and all life to have 
quickly faded and been gone, rather than this 
futile struggle to come back through the gather- 
ing shadows? 


ALTER groaned audibly, writhing under his 

enforced obscurity, inactivity and suffering. 
It was intolerable. He could not check the flow 
of melancholy thoughts. 

How often during these tedious months had he 
reviewed his past glory—his present wretched- 
ness. It served but to embitter him. He had 
known how to relieve the misery of others; his 
own he was powerless to assuage. He had al- 
ready outlived his usefulness ; those whom he had 
helped could not help him; their pity he could 
not, would not endure. He had given his best 
to God—God had spurned his offering—had cast 
him off—and so would men. 

Why not end it all? The means could be easily 
procured, No one would suspect his designs . . . ! 

Completely lost in his morbid plan of self- 
destruction and brooding over what he considered 
injustice on the part of God, Walter did not hear 
the sound of the door bell, nor the low murmur 
of voices in the hall. A moment later, however, 
he started up nervously when Father Lawrence 
leaned over him, took his thin hand in his own, 
and whispered: 

“Poor Walter!” 

As if he had been touched by a red-hot iron 
Walter snatched his hand from that of the vener- 
able priest, and exclaimed: 

“T don’t want your pity, nor anyone else’s, and 
what is more I will not listen to another pious 
lecture on conformity to God’s will. How can I 
conform myself to this wretched existence?” He 
paused excitedly, fairly gasping for breath, his 
eyes flashing, his hands working convulsively. 

“My poor boy, you are not yourself today, and 
I am not going to bother you with . . .” 

“No,” interrupted Walter vehemently, “T sup- 
pose you are just going to insist again upon my 
making an offering of myself to God. Didn’t I 
offer Him all I had—and see how I have been 
repaid! Here I am a useless burden to society, 
to my family, and to myself.” 
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Marion, who had been standing in the door- 
way, turned away in tears. 

The fit of passion having exhausted his meager 
strength, Walter relaxed and from sheer neces- 
sity lapsed into silence, closing his eyes to avoid 
the searching gaze of Father Lawrence. 

A deep silence reigned for some minutes, then 
the holy old priest stretched forth his hand and 
laid it gently but firmly on that of the invalid. 
The feverish hand contracted immediately as if 
its owner were desirous of withdrawing it from 
the warm clasp of the priest. A pause and then 
the sick man again: struggled feebly to free his 
hand, but without success. The old priest with 
bowed head seemed oblivious to all about him. 

As the prolonged silence became less tense, each 
man seemed lost in his own thoughts. 

Now and again the shade at the window flapped 
dully against the window frame. A fly buzzed 
officiously up and down the screen until it found 
a tiny opening through which it took flight into 
the drowsy July afternoon. 

Neither man moved or spoke. As the minutes 
dragged on Walter felt the surging emotions in 
his breast gradually die down. The storm had 
left him exceedingly weak. He seemed to be 
drifting on a cloud—he certainly was not him- 
self. His sudden outburst seemed to have taken 
place a long time since—he strove laboriously to 
recall the particulars of it—it was all too hazy— 
a sort of mist was enveloping him. He won- 
dered vaguely how it would all end. Was it 
after all just his excited imagination? He dared 
not open his eyes to see if Father Lawrence were 
really there, for even now there remained some 
feeling of sullenness and resentment. 

“But he must be here,” argued Walter to him- 
self, “else how account for that warm clasp from 
which I had struggled to escape? Maybe it was 
Father Lawrence, maybe it was—well! after all, 
it didn’t matter. Maybe the hand I could not 


move was not clasped at all, just weak and power- 
less. beg 


ay LAPSED into a dreamy semi-coma, a sort of 
delicious quietism. How long this lasted he 
never knew, but at last he was roused. 


Was that a voice? It sounded strangely 
familiar, that low, gentle, kindly note. And yet, 
was it a voice? Now that he was on the alert 
again he could hear no voice. But he felt 
strangely soothed. 

Another period of forgetfulness, then again 
there penetrated to his inner consciousness that 
same impression of soothing. This time he 
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seemed to see something, then doubted that he 
saw. 

Walter, mystified, struggled manfully to collect 
his muddled thoughts. The senses seemed of no 
importance now. What he had thought he felt, 
then heard, then saw—he knew now he could not 
distinguish one from the other —all seemed to 
blend, coming to him apparently through one 
channel and producing one effect. He felt singu- 
larly serene. 


RADUALLY, without knowing whether he felt, 
or heard, or saw, his understanding was en- 
lightened. He was simply aware that things were 
happening. A presence was there. He ceased to 
struggle against these troublesome thoughts about 
how he was getting his knowledge for it was des- 
troying his newly acquired peace and calm and 
distracting him from what was going on. 

There was, it seemed, a certain young man 
whose one ambition was to do great good in the 
world (Walter was interested immediately), one 
who was heedful. of the Master’s saying: “I must 
work the works of Him that sent Me whilst it 
is day: the night cometh when no man can work.” 
Walter mentally approved the young man. He 
watched his selfless ministry closely, applying to 
him the words of Job: “I was an eye to the 
blind, and a foot to the lame; I was the father of 
the poor—and I was the comforter of them that 
mourned.” How familiar all this was! Walter 
began to identify himself with the young man, 
but was recalled from his pleasant musing. A 
discordant note had been struck, that disturbed 
his secure calm. The Master Himself was ad- 
dressing the young man: “When thou hast done 
an alms-deed, sound not a trumpet before thee, 
that thou mayest be honored by men. Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doth, 
that thy alms may be in secret and thy Father 
Who seeth in secret will repay thee.” 

Walter was frankly puzzled. It was discon- 
certing, to say the least, but there was no way 
out of it. The Master seemed to imply that 
letting one’s light shine before men is not to be 
confused with making it shine. 

The drama went on, the impression of unrest 
increasing. 

“Whom the Lord loveth He chastiseth.” This 
young man is, it appears, so greatly loved by the 
Master that the Master will, through suffering, 
save him from the dangers of vain glory, and at 
the same time multiply manifoldly his power of 
doing good, according to the words He had 
applied to those who would be His close-fol- 


lowers : “Every branch that beareth fruit, He [My 
Father] will purge it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit.” 

Walter was on strange ground now and the 
sense of familiarity vanished utterly. Why had 
he never thought of this? How kind of the 
Master to repay a service which brought the 
servant much happiness by making him capable 
of far greater, nobler, and more fruitful service! 

But can there possibly be a higher, nobler 
service than giving oneself as generously to God’s 
own creatures as the young man had done? 

As Walter pondered, the young man and his 
splendid service became shadowy, indistinct. His 
place is taken by another. It is a young nun in 
her cloister writing, under holy obedience, the 


_ simple story of her life. She, too, has been striv- 


ing to live for God alone. She will give Him 
everything — keep nothing for herself. Since 
God is Perfection, her service must be of the 
highest order. At first she is troubled; she is 
essentially a child who can perform no great feat 
to astound the world and thus draw men on to 
God. She must find a “little way” to accomplish 
her great mission. 

Jesus bids her: “Lift up your eyes and see the 
fields, for they are already white with the har- 
vest”; and again, “Pray the Lord that He send 
forth laborers.” 

“Is not God all-powerful,” she reasons, “why, 
then, does He bid me ask for laborers? Ah! it 
is His Love, by which He wishes us to share in 
all He does. The Creator of the universe awaits 
the prayer of a poor little soul to save a multitude 
of other souls, ransomed, like her, at the price of 
His Blood.” 


ALTER begins to comprehend —here is the 
nobler task, to dispense that Precious Blood 
so lavishly poured out for poor sinners. 

The young nun continues: “Our vocation is 
not to go forth and reap in Our Father’s fields. 
Jesus does not say to us: “Look down and reap 
the harvest.” Our mission is even more sublime: 
“Lift up your eyes and see”—see how in Heaven 
there are empty thrones. It is for you to fill 
them. You are as Moses praying on the moun- 
tain, so ask Me for laborers and they shall be sent. 
I only await a prayer, a sigh!” 

The young nun falls into a reverie, remember- 
ing her own first call to this glorious apostolate ; 
how, early in life, she had become enamoured of 
the Crucified, and longed to do His work. Clos- 
ing her prayer book at the end of Mass one day 
a picture of Our Lord on the cross half-slipped 
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out, showing only one of His Divine Hands 
pierced and bleeding. Glancing at it she expe- 
rienced an indescribable thrill. 

“My heart was torn with grief to see that 
Precious Blood falling to the earth and no one 
caring to treastire it as it fell. I resolved to re- 
main continually in spirit at the foot of the Cross, 
that I might receive the Divine Dew of salvation 
and pour it forth upon souls. From that day the 
cry of My Savior, “I thirst,” sounded constantly 
in my heart and kindled therein a burning thirst 
for souls, and I longed at any cost to snatch sin- 
ners from the everlasting flames of hell.” 

(Walter regarded the young nun more in- 
tently; the image of a nun known as Therese 
flitted across his memory.) 

She recalled the first fruit of her desire—a 
notorious murderer about to suffer the death 
penalty for his brutal crime. Moved to help him 
she put the case quite simply to Our Lord: 

“My God, I am quite sure that Thou wilt 
pardon this unhappy man. I should still think 
so if he did not confess his sins or give any signs 
of repentance, because I have such confidence in 
Thy unbounded mercy. This is my first sinner 
and therefore I beg for his soul.” 

The day following the execution she hastened 
to scan the newspaper account and was overcome 
by emotion upon reading that after having 
mounted the scaffold unrepentent, at the last mo- 
ment he had seized a crucifix offered him and 
kissed Our Lord’s sacred wounds three times. 

“After this my thirst for souls grew stronger. 
Upon souls I poured forth the Precious Blood of 
Jesus and to Jesus I offered these souls. In this 
way I thought to quench His thirst; and the 
more I gave Him to drink, so much the more did 
the thirst of my own soul increase.” 


ALTER, fortgetful of the young nun, revelled 
(Dp in the new train of thoughts she had awak- 
ened in him. 

“The Precious Blood of Jesus! 
powerful and efficacious weapon to defend souls! 


The most 


To save souls, the highest, noblest service! The 
means at the disposal of all no matter his age, sex, 
condition! Yes, even poof, wearied souls, tied to 
weak, suffering bodies (he remembered 
vaguely that some such condition of life was his 
own) !” 

Walter found himself forming comparisons be- 
tween this interior service, and the active, exterior 
service of the young man, with whom he gradu- 
ally, but positively identified himself. Things 
were righting themselves in his mind now, and 
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relative values began to appear. 
ran on. 

To stand in the public forum defending a poor, 
innocent man’s body from punishment is noble, 
but it is as nothing to standing, armed with the 
powerful of helps, to snatch souls from everlast- 
ing torment and degradation; winning a big case 
in a civil law court, even though it be in a noble 
cause, is as nothing to winning a case from Satan; 
the applause of the world, even of good men, at a 
brilliant achievement in behalf of justice, is to be 
counted as naught when compared to the su- 
preme achievement of causing joy in Heaven over 
“one sinner doing penance.” The intense outward 
activity and happiness of the former life was 
now to be replaced by this vital, pulsing activity 
of the inner apostolate of souls. 

This was to be his great work on earth, of 
which the other was but a preparation! This was 
to be the consummation. . . . 

“Eternal Father, I offer Thee the Precious 
Blood of Jesus Christ in reparation for my sins, 
for the wants of Holy Church, for the conversion 
of sinners and for the suffering souls in Purga- 
tory.” 


His thoughts 


HE WORDS came almost too naturally. Indeed, 
Walter felt he was only moving his lips in 
imitation of a voice—yes, a low, gentle kindly 
voice, telling him that by the frequent offering of 
this Most Precious Blood he would be busily occu- 
pied at one and the same time in every part of 
God’s creation. Through it he would be drawing 
strength for the persecuted, graces for those 
called to embrace high vocations—celibacy, au- 
sterities, heroic charities—he would be a com- 
forting angel at unprovided death beds, he would 
be quenching the fires of (Purgatory—a very cus- 
todian of Heaven’s gates, for, as a noted preacher 
once said: “Sinner, saint, and common Christian 
all in their own way require the Precious Blood 
each moment of their lives.” And all the while 
he would be bringing this most necessary help 
into the lives of those who knew not how or ne- 
glected to use it, and he would also be storing up 
for himself “incorruptible treasure” in Heaven, 
for, forgetful of self, he would be ministering to 
the “least of these,” the reward of which the 
Master assures us is to be of the measure of those 
who minister unto Him. 
Who was he that God should reserve so great 
a work for him—his affliction, far from being an 
obstacle to service, was become the vehicle of it. 
His continual suffering was henceforth to be 
offered in union with that Precious Blood that 
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never ceases to flow while a soul remains to be 
redeemed by It. 


GAIN the voice was sounding, this time near, 

Walter thought, very near, and was it—yes, it 
was dear old Father Lawrence. Strength was 
returning slowly—a little life in the rather numb 
members. That warm, hearty clasp of the hand 
was a reality after all. To be sure Father Law- 
rence was not the man to leave one in a crisis. 

What is this he is saying? Oh, yes, he is re- 
citing that poem they had once discussed but 
could not agree on. He was just down to that 
line Walter could never grasp . . . 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

As the voice of the priest died away a strange 
peace, truly not of this world, descended upon 
the invalid. 

At last everything was clear. He understood— 
he had been taken at his word—that was all. 

His had been a high, worthy ambition and was 
to be realized, not as he had planned, but in God’s 
own way. He would “stand and wait,” patiently 
bearing his inactivity, his suffering, as long as 
God wished. A happy smile lighted the wan 
countenance. 

Marion appeared for a moment in the door- 
way, and the smile of her suffering brother was 
reflected on her own tear-stained face. 

On the wall opposite the window the setting 
sun cast a last deep red glow. Walter gazed at it 


fixedly, fascinated by the thoughts it inspired, for 
the glow reflected by the Precious Blood of Jesus 
was in his heart. 

a, se & Wee 

As the shadows gathered in the room Father 
Lawrence slipped his hand quietly from the clasp 
of the invalid and arose. At the doorway he 
turned quickly. Was the faint voice calling to 
him? 

Then he smiled that sweet, unearthly smile, for 
the faintest semblance of a smile was again steal- 
ing across the pallid face on the pillow. Each in 
his own way was realizing that this day had wit- 
nessed one of the greatest victories of the Precious 
Blood. 

To the eye of the casual observer there would 
have appeared at this moment only a poor, suffer- 
ing creature on his bed of pain, whose lips slowly 
and feebly formed the words of the Offering of 
the Precious Blood, now in behalf of priests and 
the faithful, or again in behalf of sinners; now 
the dying, and again the dead. 


o FatHer LAWRENCE, through the eyes of a 
© great faith, there appeared a veritable dyna- 
mo of spiritual energy and power. 

He blinked back the tears that hung heavily 
upon his lashes. Closing the door quietly, even 
reverently, and lost to all save his own thoughts, 
he murmured softly: 

“They also serve... !” 


~— “Che Burden of Labor 


“Che Appeal of Jesus Crucified 


By Francis SHEA, C.P. 


“Cursed is the earth in thy work: with labor 
and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy 
life.’-—(Gen. 3:17.) 


HE LAW of labor began in Adam’s sin. 
Before that, he dwelt in a paradise of 
pleasure where ali things, fresh with 
the blessing of God, were abundantly 
productive and enjoyed without labor. He had 
the wherewith to satisfy every appetite. Physi- 
cally, he was perfect ; disease could not invade his 


frame nor death separate his soul from his body. 
Intellectually, he possessed the knowledge of all 
the things over which he was set to rule; error or 
uncertainty never obscured the clarity of his 
mind. Spiritually, he was the child of God, at 
ease in His Presence and familiar in his converse 
with Him. To understand this is to understand 
in some degree the malice of his sin and the jus- 
tice of the curse that followed it. Having in- 
dulged in a forbidden luxury, he must now gather 
the necessities of life in the sweat of his brow; 
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he must now travel a thorny path in his quest for 
truth and climb a steep ascent to return to God. 
Henceforth there will be no life except it be the 
fruit of labor and pain. Toil must sustain the 
individual life and the pangs of childbirth accom- 
pany the continuance of the race. 

Jesus came and He too shared the universal 
lot. He bowed His Sacred Humanity under the 
curse that was upon all; He was poor and in 
labors from His youth; He earned His bread over 
a carpenter’s bench. Adam, aspiring to be like 
God, was condemned to labor, while Jesus, to 
make us like Himself, embraced toil. He took 
upon Himself, as it were, the curse that was upon 
both the man and the woman. He lived a life of 
toil to lighten the burdens of the sons of men and 
by the pains of the Cross, He gave birth to the 
multitudes of the elect. The law of labor has its 
sanction in the Cross. Where the burden remains 
and the pain continues, there is also the thought 
that their fruit is Life. The curse remains but 


it has the promise of turning into a blessing by 
contact with the Cross of Christ—a barren 
branch, it bears fruit when engrafted on the Tree 
of Life. 


“I have glorified Thee on earth: I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do.”—(JoHN 


17 :4.) 


ROM THE moment He entered the world, 
Jesus was guided and urged by one thing 


only—to do the Work for which His Father had ~ 


sent Him. “For the Son of Man is come to seek 
out and to save that which was lost.” (LUKE 
19:10.) How absorbed He was in His Work! 
This surely is the meaning of the only incident 
recorded of His Boyhood. Three days out of 
those silent years, He devoted to His Father’s 
business. It was His first visit to Jerusalem ; the 
occasion was the Feast of the Pasch; He had 
just attained the age of twelve at which time a 
boy was considered a Man before the Law; He 
was the cause of great anxiety on the part of His 
parents. How all these circumstances reveal His 
mind! 

In His public life, there is the same steady, 
unswerving devotion to His life-work. Foot- 
sore, weary and hungry; homeless and solitary ; 
doubted and contradicted by enemies ; surrounded 
by dull-witted disciples, He pressed on in the ful- 
fillment of His task. The burden of His soul is 
revealed in His words when He speaks of dig- 
ging, seeking, sweeping, sowing and reaping—all 
suggestive of the greatness of His labors for 
souls. To save one soul—even that of a Samari- 


tan woman—was food and rest to Him. The 
disciples left Him alone by the well of Jacob, 
tired and hungry. When they returned with food 
He refused to eat. They, bewildered, knew not 
that in their absence, He had saved a soul. “I 
have meat to eat which you know not . . . My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, that 
I may perfect His work.” (JoHN 4-32 :34.) 

No human reward could stay His relentless 
purpose. When the people sought to take Him 
by force and make Him King, He fled into the 
mountains Himself alone. He took no thought 
for human success. In His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem, acclaimed by the people and 
honored as a conqueror, He is moved only by 
emotions of sorrow. He wept over those for 
whom He had labored in vain. Who but the 
Saints of God can measure the depth of this saa- 
ness or know how great an obstacle it was in the 
way of His Work. Why labor for those who 
would always be ungrateful or die for those who 
would not profit! But Jesus rose above this with 
superhuman courage. “For God sent not His 
Son into the world to judge the world but that 
the world may be saved by Him.” (Joun 3:17.) 

In the Supper Room, knowing that His hour 
was come, He could speak of His Work as al- 
ready done: “I have glorified Thee on earth: I 
have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to 
do.” In the Garden He armed Himself for the 
last struggle with the selfsame words that had 
ruled His Life: “Thy will be done.” On the 
Cross, He calmly reviews His Work and pro- 
nounces His judgment: “It is finished.” And all 
this from One who to all appearances died a 
failure! His enemies are gloating over His down- 
fall; only a few faithful friends mourn over His 
Death. But to the eye of Faith, there is here a 
tremendous Work. It was planned in Eternity, 
drawn with meticulous care during six thous&ind 
years and completed in every detail before He 
bowed His Head to rest. He had re-created the 
universe. In the beginning “God saw all the 
things that He had made and they were good.” 
So Jesus went over the entire plan of Redemption 
and said: “It is finished.” 

There is comfort here for all who toil at the 
common duties of life, when fancy paints pic- 
tures of more brilliant fields of endeavor, of 
greater applause from the multitude, of more im- 
mediate success for the labors expended. Jesus 
could have achieved more that was in line with 
His perfect faculties. He was greater than any 
orator, poet or statesman, but He kept to His 
appointed Work. In so doing He passed by the 
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praise of men and lived only to breathe out His 
Life on those words: “It is finished.” He never 
thrilled to the human joy of success but gave His 
soul into the hands of His Father with perfect 
confidence in His Father’s love for the Work 
completed. He left to Him the time of reward 
and of final victory. 

To all of us under the curse of labor Jesus 
says, as though speaking from the Cross: “Come 
to Me all ye that labor and are burdened and I 
will refresh you. Take up My yoke upon you 
an@ learn of Me because I am meek and humble 
of heart: And thou shalt find rest to your souls. 
For My yoke is sweet and My burden light.” 
(Matt. 11-28:30.) His completed Work makes 
ours appear light in comparison. He is a meek 
and humble Master, welcoming every worker, 
however lowly, for His Work brought Him lower 
than all such hidden and despised ones. He is a 
patient Teacher, repeating His lessons until we 
can do our work perfectly. He gives moments 
of rest when we are made strong to continue. 
But most wonderful of all, our labor is no longer 
the galling weight of a curse—it is His sweet 
yoke and His light burden. We are united to 
Him and laboring with Him in the very same 
Work—of glorifying His Father and of finishing 
the work that He gave us to do. Even though it 
is in common-place duties, unappreciated by 
others, unmarked with success, it is the same work 
that Jesus did and it will be crowned with a share 
in His reward. 


“Carefully study to present thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” (2 T1m. 2:15.) 


oe AUGUSTINE, in one of his letters, has a 
very beautiful thought that is worth setting 
down here in its entirety. 
attention these three most sacred days, the days 
signalized by the Lord’s crucifixion, rest in the 


“Consider now with 


grave, and resurrection. Of these three, that of 
which the cross is the symbol is the business of 
our present life: those things which are symbol- 
ized by His rest in the grave and His resurrection 
we hold by faith and hope. For now the com- 
mand is given to each man, “Take up thy cross, 
and follow me.” (Mart. 16:24.) But the flesh 
is crucified, when our members which are upon 
the earth are mortified, such as fornication, un- 
cleanness, luxury, avarice, etc. The period dur- 
ing which our labors tend to the weakening and 
destruction of the body of sin, during which the 
outward man is perishing that the inward man 
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may be renewed day by day—that is the period 
of the cross. 

“These are, it is true, good works, having rest 
for their recompense, but they are meanwhile 
laborious and painful: therefore we are told to 
be ‘rejoicing in hope,’ that while we contemplate 
the future rest, we may labor with cheerfulness 
in present toil. Of this cheerfulness the breadth 
of the cross in the transverse beam to which the 
hands were nailed is an emblem: for the hands 
we understand to be symbolical of working, and 
the breadth to be symbolical of cheerfulness in 
him who works, for sadness straitens the spirit. 
In the height of the cross, against which the head 
is placed, we have an emblem of the expectation 
of recompense from the sublime justice of God, 
‘who will render to every man according to his 
works ; to them indeed, who according to patience 
in good work, seek glory and honor and incor- 
ruption, eternal life.’” (Rom. 2-6:7.) Therefore, 
the length of the cross, along which the whole 
body is extended, is an emblem of that patient 
continuance in the will of God, on account of 
which those who are patient are said to be long- 
suffering. The depth also, i.e., the part which is 
fixed in the ground, represents the occult nature 
of the holy mystery. For you remember, I sup- 
pose, the words of the apostle, which in this de- 
scription of the Cross, I aim at expounding: 
“That Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts ; 
that being rooted and founded in charity, you 
may be able to comprehend, with all the saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth.” (Epux. 3-17 :18.) 

And he concludes by saying that the nails that 
hold us fast in the fear of God are the command- 
ments. Thus working, we may well remember: 
“There remaineth, therefore, a day of rest for 
the people of God. For he that is entered into his 
rest, the same also hath rested from his works as 
God did from His. Let us hasten therefore to 
enter into that rest.” (Hesr. 4-9:11.) 


There are two disturbing elements in our 
modern life, which will tell prejudicially on our 
training of children; self-consciousness and soft- 
ness —not ordinarily physical, but moral. It 
proceeds from the principle, which asserts itself 
far and wide, that what young people want they 
ought to have.—LIiTTLeTon. ; 


In the training of the young it is desirable to 
cultivate a certain hardness of character. By 
“hardness” I mean not cruelty but fortitude. 
Men and women, boys and girls are becoming 
soft—BisHorp WELLDON. 





cA Doll for Benita 


“Che Story of a Mexican Child’s Find 


ONIGHT,” said Benita 
boastfully, “my father 
comes home.” 

The two little girls were tired at 
last of their games. As heat quivered past the 
half-opened mullioned windows of the tall bat- 
haunted room it was joy enough just to rest in 
tired content on the cool clay and wattle floor. 
Benita pillowed her glistening small face in the 
arch of an out-flung arm. “My father has been 
away from home,” said Benita pridefully, “for 
three months.” 

The other little girl, soberly composed, sat with 
her back propped against the cool support of the 
wall, her brown fingers interlaced across two 
scratch-patterned bright-skirted knees. Bautista 
through the candid eyes of childhood brooded 
over her fortunate exultant companion. “My 
father,” said Bautista, “is always home.” Her 
voice trailed to a stop unhappily. Clearly a 
father who slept in his own bed every night was 
a parent to be regretted and apologized for. It 
was really unfair. 

3ut Benita was generous. “I know,” she said 
compassionately, “but, Bautista, your father is 
mayor. If he were gone even for a day bad men 
might come and harm the village. My father,” 
the little girl’s voice was hushed and reverent, 
“my father is a soldier.” 

The sheer awe of that tremendous radiant fact 
held them both silent. It was true. Benita’s 
father was adored of all the village. He was a 
tall clean-striding fighting man, magnificent as 
one of Frederick’s grenadiers. He had left 
Benita in the care of her grandmother and the in- 
frequent homecomings of the soldier to see his 
motherless small daughter were days of pure 
gold in the humdrum annals of the village. “He 
was Benita’s father, he was Bautista’s shining 
knight. 

He would come this evening as he had come 
other evenings heralded by the yammering of 
dogs. His serape would be flung magnificently 
over one shoulder. Firm lips under mustachios 
like an eagle’s spread wings would smile in recog- 
nition of the humble folk who would crowd his 
path. Oh, this man was no mean apologetic 
prophet returning to his own dusty forgotten 
village for honor denied by the world outside. 
The whole country knew Francesco Alvarez. 
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By JoHN S. SEXTON 


Was he not one of the President’s 
own body guard? When the young 
American had come sailing through the clouds 
from the great country in the North had not 
Alvarez been one of the honored ones appointed 
to guard him? 

In the folds of the serape would be gifts ‘for 
Benita and gifts for Bautista. The keen confi- 
dent eyes would look over the heads of the 
clamorous mestizos, searching, impatient. Then 
when he saw them, they would soften and brighten 
as they softened only for two little girls. First, 
he would kiss Benita, pressing her recklessly 
against the cords and braiding of his beautiful 
uniform. Then, for all the aweful grandeur of 
the uniform bordered in blue and the terrible gun 
across his shoulder he would stoop and kiss 
Bautista because she was Benita’s friend. ‘After 
the supper, to which Bautista was invited, there 
would be a fiesta. Lanterns would be hung with 
the profusion of glow-worms from the overhang- 
ing eaves of the patio. There would be music 
on the marimba. Last of all when the unearthly 
melancholy of the instruments had softened them 
to a listening mood, the soldier, clasping his glass 
of pulque in his sinewy fingers, would tell in low 
tones the story of his glamorous odyssey. 


on™ stirred with a little shiver of ecstasy 


and sat up. “We must go home,” she re- 
minded, “it is getting late.” 

The long languorous afternoon was in fact 
wearing to its close. Fingers of shadow entered 
through the colored windows and crossed one 
another working simple patterns on the floor. If 
one watched drowsily, through half shut eyes, 
these patterns became grotesque faces and reach- 
ing arms as the shadows lengthened and deepened. 
Darkness, which closed fleetly in this forgotten 
solitary room, smudged out familiar corners and 
they became lurking places of mystery. It was 
later than they usually stayed. 

Benita stood up, energized by a sudden clever 
thought. “I shall take my doll,” she announced 
delightedly, “and I shall show it to my father. 
Come, Bautista,” and she caught the hand of her 
companion. 

This room which was the two little girls’ own 
discovery was their precious guarded secret. 
There was so much to see here that their childish 
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experience had never seen before, so many things 
here that inquisitive little girls might wonder 
about—and find no answer. The high-vaulted 
ceiling was not flatly level like most ceilings but 
was made up of two deep angles more like the 
ceiling in Benita’s little room under the dormer 
roof at home. Backed against the eastern wall 
was a curious great table, shining and white. A 
short distance from the ground a slab of marble, 
supported on slender fluted pillars, ran the ex- 
tent of the table’s width parallel with the ground. 
Under this, painted on the white panel, was a 
beautiful picture done in white and red and blue. 
It showed twelve men gathered about a table en- 
gaged, it was clear to the children, in eating a 
meal because there were dishes showing and one 
of the twelve held a cup. Their feet were bare 
and strangely, although they were men, they wore 
long gowns which came to their ankles. In the 
picture they were bending eagerly to the man in 
the center whose face was bowed over the cup. 

Above the slab was a golden door. Someone, 
sometime, too furiously impatient to manipulate 
the lock had forcibly crashed this gilded guarding 
portal free of its fastening. The children, by 
lifting each other, could reach this door and open 
it. There was another door beyond it. The 
picture on this door was obscured by whatever 
blunt heavy instrument had effected the incursion. 
Still, they could make out clearly enough a large 
bird brooding over little ones. Their small bills 
were distended and reaching upward. This 
meant, the children reasoned cleverly, that they 
were hungry and were asking their mother for 
food. But the mother’s great bill was buried in 
her own breast and a thin scarlet stream wore 
down through the feathers of the white breast. 
They liked this picture but the mother must be 
hurting herself, they agreed, and this they could 
not understand. When this door was opened 
there was only a small empty cell lined with 
beautiful soft cloth, very pleasant to the feel of 
prying childish fingers. Something very precious 
must have been here once—they wished they 


N ECSTATIC Benita dived into some hidden re- 
A cess behind the table and emerged clutching the 
cess behind the table and emerged clutching the 
treasure she had gone to find close to her breast. 
She held a little image in the crook of her plump 
brown arm and surveyed it with maternal com- 
placence in faithful imitation of a light which the 
unwitting little mimic had seen in the faces of 
those whose “dolls” were flesh and blood. “Is 
she not beautiful?” demanded Benita reverently, 
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“I shall show it to my father.” 

“Oh, yes,” Bautista agreed fervently. She 
added wisely, “but men do not care for dolls.” 

‘My father,” said the other little girl very 
simply, “has always loved all of my toys.” 

“But when they know you found it here they 
may forbid us to come here again. I think—I 
think, Benita, you should leave your toy behind.” 

“We have done nothing wrong. We were not 
forbidden to come here.” 

But timid Bautista was unconvinced. “I 
think,” she confessed, “that they did not know 
about the ladder in the back. If your father is 
angry he will blame me.” 

“If my father is angry,” said the soldier’s 
daughter, “I shall take the blame.” 

Benita hugged her treasure rapturously, then 
held at arm’s length the little effigy which had so 
captured the affection of the motherless little girl. 
“Look, Bautista,” she coaxed, “is she not beauti- 
ful?’ She was beautiful, this little blue-robed 
sweet faced likeness. “I must find a name for 
her,” said Benita. 


AUTISTA sighed. The responsibility of Benita 
B was sometimes a heavy burden on her serious 
small shoulders. An added dolor was a mount- 
ing fear that on this day of days they would be 
late for supper. Oh, what if he had already 
come? 

The truants sped through the darkling corri- 
dors, down the narrow ladder whose invitation 
had first led them into this temptation, then across 
fields. Bautista would have flown but Benita 
plodded stolidly at her heels prattling happily to 
her “doll.” Bautista was the first to espy afar 
off the familiar soldierly figure of Benita’s father 
standing in the center of a chattering group, 
dwarfing the smaller men about him. She suffered 
then a violent attack of shyness which did not 
pass even when she recognized her father in the 
group, innocently important in the glory of a 
tall hat and clean linen suit. She lingered on the 
fringe of the group bashfully digging her bare 
toes into the soft shifting sands. 

But Benita flew bird-like and threw herself 
straight into her father’s arms. 

The hard bronzed face of the soldier softened 
incredibly. He caught his small daughter and 
lifted her powerfully high above his head. Then 
he lowered her level with his face and held her 
close to him. Dimpling and breathless she was 
set on the ground. 

“Benita,” he said gently, “my captain will be 
our honored guest this evening.” The little girl 
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turning stared curiously at this great man, her 
father’s superior. His uniform was even more 
resplendent than her father’s but his stature was 
small and mean, unequal to the dignity of his 
high office, and the strained smile he vouchsafed 
her left her unimpressed. The captain did not like 
children and he disguised the fact poorly. Her 
father saluted in soldierly fashion. ‘My captain,” 
he said formally, “this is my little girl.” 


UT THE captain was staring at the child with 
B a most curious expression. His bold in- 
solent curiosity offended the little one and she 
drew closer to her father. 

“In the name of God, Alvarez,” said the cap- 
tain in a low suppressed voice, “what has the 
child in her arms ?” 

Benita closed her arms tightly about her “doll” 
till she could feel it against her heart. Her father 
gently but strongly drew her resisting arm away 
and looked. A flush of startled surprise showed 
red through the bronze of his cheeks. 

“Tt is a statue of the Virgin,” he said slowly. 

“Tn the name of God!” said the captain again. 

“Benita,” said her father gently, “where did 
you get it?” 

The little one pointed east. “There, in the 
building where we play. No one told us not to.” 

A look of complete understanding came over 
the soldier’s face. “That building, captain,” he 
said confidently, “used to be a church. They 
caught an unregistered priest saying Mass there, 
so they closed it and turned it into an adminis- 
tration building. But the altar and statues and 
all such were put in an old store room upstairs. 
How the children got up there I don’t know, it 
was supposed to be sealed. But the little mis- 
chiefs managed in some way and must have picked 
this up there.” He laughed naturally and re- 
lievedly. 

But the captain bent his troubled look full on 
the child. “An unpleasant incident,” he said 
slowly, “I don’t like it. Little girl, give me your 
trinket. It is bad, I shall destroy it.” 

The ardent affections which had fastened so 
powerfully on a little statue of the Mother of 
God flashed into rebellion. Benita stamped her 
small bare foot and faced~him flaming. She 
looked up at her father who, as she knew, was 
the greatest man in the world, a being superior 
by worlds in his sinewy strong height to this 
squat toad-like man whose curious rage stormed 
at her through frightened panic eyes. Breathing 
heavily the officer took a step toward her. The 
soldier swung his daughter behind him interpos- 
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ing his body between her and his superior officer. 

“Are you crazy, Alvarez?” asked the officer in 
deadly calm. 

“My captain,” the soldier pleaded, “what does 
it matter?” 

But the little man whirled on his heel im- 
potently. 

The soldier stood for a long time looking down 
where the quivering body of his small daughter 
pressed against his knee. He passed his hand 
across his forehead once as if he was trying to 
understand something that could never be under- 
stood. He looked up then at the villagers stand- 
ing in gaping rows before him. “Please go 
home,” he said, and they left him alone. Only 
the Mayor dared to presume on an old and 
treasured friendship. He came to the man who 
for the sake of a little girl had spotted himself 
like a leper and put a hand on his shoulder. “Old 
friend,” he said, deeply moved, “why did you do 
it? You have made a dangerous enemy. They 
say the man has gone stark crazy. It is reported 
that the fellow is looking now for his own brother 
who is a priest. What justice will you get from 
one like him?” 

The poor Mayor took off his hat of ceremony 
and wiped perspiration from his honest simple 
face. “But why did you do it, Alvarez? You 
were never strong for the Church even in the 
old days. Why did you do it?” 

“I know, Juan,” said the soldier cheerfully, 
“God knows I have drifted.” 

The broken soldier sat on the step of his home 
and drew his small daughter to him. Her tears 
dried magically and, dimpling, she climbed on 
his knee. Absently he caressed the close-cropped 
straight black hair. He stared out a long dis- 
tance over the purpling hills. Then he took the 
little plaster effigy, smudged from the caressing 
of childish fingers, and looked at it very gravely. 


"ig aa HE did something which pleased Benita 
very much. He talked to her “doll.” She often 
talked to her toys—it delighted her to have her 


father do the same. “Mary, Mother of Jesus,” 
said the soldier very seriously, and he spread his 
arms. 

Pleased immeasurably Benita clapped her 
hands. “I shall name it ‘Mary,’” she said. 


Fortitude implies a firmness and strength of 
mind, that enables us to do and suffer as ‘we 
ought. It rises upon an opposition, and, like a 
river, swells the higher for having its course. 
stopped.—J. CoLirer. 

















By Acnes MacCartuy HIcKEY 


“Barbara B” is outward bound 
To where I cannot say, 
Perhaps it is to Lisbon 
Or maybe far Bombay, 
Or it might be to Holland 
To skirt the Zuider Zee 
Or still she might go gliding 
Through blue bays of Italy. 


She has a precious cargo 
Of pebbles smooth and white 
And kelp, a sea-brown olive 
That waves rode in last night 
And dainty periwinkles 
Some lavender, some blue, 
Oh her large lovely cargo 
Would quite astonish you! 


Her crew are jolly seamen 
Who know not any fear 
For they have weathered ‘Line’ and ‘Pole’ 
So know well how to steer ; 
But no one ever saw them 
Go their swift secret way, 
Why! each night they weigh anchor 
And are home again by day. 


Daddy Senn Fu’s Own 


Dear JUNIORS: 


Vacation time has arrived and Daddy knows 
that your gay, little hearts will be all aflutter 
with the thousand and one games you intend to 
play and the hundreds of good times you are 
planning. Daddy, too, has grown weary of the 
long winter months. He has studied hard month 
after month to pass the examinations of the 
Editor. And now Daddy has a big secret for 
you. The Editor has given Daddy a long, long 
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vacation. So Daddy is going away on a long, 
long journey. Of course Daddy is sorry to leave 
all our good friends among the Bobbies. They 
have been the best friends Daddy has ever had. 
No matter how hard they have worked they have 
always been ready and willing to do more. Some 
have been less successful than others and their 
holy rivalry has given much interest to our little 
stories. But they are all good little fellows and 
have always done their best. 

And before Daddy goes away, perhaps, never 
to return, Daddy wishes to tell all the Juniors 
how happy they have made him. Juniors, you 
have worked hard for the Missions, too. You 
have been good to my little Bobbies and they 
have always returned to me with wonderful 
stories of the kindness you have shown them. 
Hundreds of tiny babes in China have been 
saved through your kindness and charity. And I 
cannot say ‘Good-bye’ to you without once more 
thanking you and blessing you with all my heart. 
You will never regret the good work you have 
done, the many sacrifices you have made, the 
many pennies you have given—all for the souls 
of the poor Chinese. 

And as the school year closes, Daddy has re- 
ceived a wonderful surprise. This time it is all 
about some good girls down in Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. (All our Bobbies are well known 
down there. And what do you think? The girls 
all got together and put on a ‘show’ for the Mis- 
sions. It was a real Mite Box Pageant. Tiny, 
Smiles, Joseph and Bobbie were all there to help 
make the affair a success. Some of the girls 
drew pictures of our Bobby friends and I am 
printing it in THe SicNn just to show you what 
they look like. Of course Daddy could not be 
there. But one of the good girls took Daddy’s 
part and you can see just what she looked like 
if you look at the other picture printed here. 

The good girls also wrote Daddy nice letters 
and as I know all our Juniors would like to know 
more about them here are the letters: 
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DADDY HIMSELF AT PARKERSBURG 


Dear Dappy SENN Fu: 

This is from the “little girls’ of D. S. H. In the 
distribution of Mite Boxes, Joseph fell to our lot, 
and we have done our best to treat him well, and 
keep him fat and smiling. On his feast-day, St. 
Joseph’s day, March 19th, he received a fine full 
meal of one silver dollar. On the other days of Lent 


he had to be content with what he could get, and © 


sometimes, I guess, it was a real fast-day fare. But 
he managed to thrive on it and now here he is with 
five dollars to pay for a heathen baby. Please name 
it Joseph Aloysius. 

We would love to hear from you and if we see the 
picture of our Bobbies in your paper, we will just 
shout for joy. 

Tue Lirtre Girts or D. S. H. 


DeAR Dappy SENN Fu: 


You have already heard the story of our Japanese 
tea and the adoption of the Bobbies, so we will not 
repeat. We are a healthy looking set of Graduates, 
so it seemed quite appropriate that we should adopt 
Chubby. In addition to various sacrifices that we 
made to feed him, we raffled off a surprise package 
and the proceeds were safely deposited in Chubby’s 
stomach. He responded by a hearty “Thank you,” 
but like Oliver Twist, he seemed to ask for more, 
and we continued feeding him until he possessed a 
sufficient sum to purchase a heathen baby, which we 
wish to have named John Bernard. 


Tue GrRapuateEs oF D. S. H. 


Dear Dappy SENN Fu: 


Let us tell you about our adopted Baby — Tiny. 
When we received him, all he possessed was an in- 
satiable appetite. But the night after his vacation 
here began, (don’t tell anybody) he kept several 
girls awake, because he had eaten too much for sup- 
per! What Bobby could be expected to digest three 
dollars for supper, when he had had no breakfast or 
dinner at all? 

We continued to feed him nickel potatoes, dime 
loaves of bread, quarter steaks with pennies of gravy, 
and even some half-dollar bricks of ice cream. And 
once he even had a dollar strawberry shortcake! If 
Lent had not ended when it did, we would have been 
obliged to change his name to “Fatty” or something, 
for he was anything but “tiny”! 

Yet, on the day when the Mite Boxes were to be 


handed in, we heard that another class had more 
money than we did! That would never do! We 
dived into hitherto unexplored pockets and brought 
out, not Jack Horner’s famous plum, but solid silver. 
So Tiny’s last meal was a square meal for a square 
box, and he is going back to you with the wherewith 
to purchase a heathen baby which we would like to 
have named Patrick Joseph. 

With best love to you and all the Bobbies, believe 
us always, 

Tue Seconp ACADEMIC CLAss. 


Dear Dappy: 

We, the Third Year Class of the ‘well-known 
State” Academy of De Sales Heights, wished to 
prove ourselves active missionaries, and if I do say 
it, we have succeeded somewhat. 

At a Japanese Tea held lately, we gave an enter- 
tainment in which one of the girls of our class took 
the honored part of Daddy Senn Fu, (all apologies 
to you, dear Daddy!) Others played the parts of 
Joseph, Smiles, Chubby, Tiny and plain Bobby; of 
course, it wouldn’t be complete without one named 
Bobby. We dramatized your letters which we had 
read with so much pleasure in THE Sicn. After the 
play, it was announced that the first class to give 
“Bobby” a square meal, might have first choice of 
one of the above to fill during Lent. We were first, 
and chose Smiles. We worked like troopers. Some 
days, Smiles got nothing, it is true, but generally, he 
received at least one full meal and before Easter 
vacation, he ate so much he was stuffed plum-full! 
His smile became broader and broader, and towards 
the end we could even hear him giggle! 

Smiles’ meals will purchase a heathen baby and 
we wish it to be named James Consolatus. Since his 
real name, Smiles, isn’t a Christian name, we want 
the nearest thing to it, Consolation, which is the 
cause of all real smiles. 

“Well, Daddy, school girls have a pile of lessons 
to learn, and we are extra busy, so we must close, 
with the hope that you will be pleased with the 
achievement of our Smiles. 


THE Sus GRADUATES. 


Dear Dappy SENN Fu: 


We, the First Academics, have saved enough money 
during Lent to keep “Bobby” well fed and his con- 
tents will purchase a heathen baby. We would like 
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to have him named Joseph Vincent. When Sister 
counted the money and told us we had five dollars, 
we all clapped. We made many sacrifices, abstain- 
ing from candy, not using powder, etc., in order to 
gain this amount. We all tried to obtain perfect 
marks in deportment because we thought that sacri- 
fices along this line would help the Mission cause as 
well as giving money. We will continue to try to 
aid the Missions by prayers and sacrifices. Dear 
Daddy, if you write us a nice letter we will be happy 
and if you could put the pictures of our mite-boxes 
in THE SIGN we will be the proudest, happiest little 
girls you ever saw. 


Tue First ACADEMIC CLAss. 


And now, Juniors, I shall say ‘Good-bye.’ All 
the Bobbies join me in wishing you a very happy 
vacation. Bobbie, Smiles, Chubby, Joseph, Tiny, 
Charlie Chin, Pal, Blue Boy, Bobby Lee and 
Bobby Lo and all the other Bobbies join me in 
thanking you for working so hard during the 
past year and in begging you not to forget the 
Missions and the Infant Jesus during the 
summer. 

Your friend, 
Dappy SENN Fv. 


Brother St. Nod 


By Joun B. Faye 

HARP Gusts of wind sent the crisp leaves 

here and there in the pleasant old-fashioned 
garden. Toiling in the corner where the fruit 
bushes grew, was a tall broad-shouldered Brother, 
his clothing dusty and stained, his hands rough- 
ened by constant contact with the soil. Hearing 
young voices, Brother Bede raised his head, and 
saw coming towards him, walking briskly down 
the narrow path, two boys of maybe ten or twelve 
years of age. 

The Brother drew himself upright as the boys 
approached and saluted him. After a word or 
two, the taller of the boys proceeded to deliver 
the message with which they had been charged. 

“Father Austin sent us, Brother; he thought 
you might ilke to cut a few chrysanthemums for 
Our Lady in the hall; she has hardly a thing left.” 

Brother Bede smiled and glanced towards the 
plot where the last of the chrysanthemums were 
doing their utmost not to yield in the fight with 
unfavorable weather. Of some thirty big blooms 
remaining, only about twenty were good enough 
for church use; to give half of these for use on 
the little altar in the hall would make it impossible 
to carry out his intention of giving the lot to the 
old Brother-Sacristan for the Benediction on Sun- 
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day. But With an almost imperceptible 
nod of the head, and still smiling, he led the way 
to the chrysanthemum bed, and started cutting the 
big shaggy flowers, choosing the whitest of all, 
fitting offering to lay at the feet of the Queen 
whose soul never knew the slightest stain of sin. 

The boys spoke of this and that, and, boylike, 
asked several questions; they were quite at ease, 
as indeed were most people who knew him, with 
goood Brother Bede. Then, laden with their 
treasures, they were just about to bid the Brother 
good-bye, when suddenly the younger of the two 
stopped still. 

“There! Brother Bede, I almost forgot all 
about my message! On our way here, we met 
Father-Superior, and when he heard where we 
were bound for, he said to tell you that old 
Granny Lock (yes, I’m sure that was the name, 
Granny Lock) is very far from well; her appe- 
tite is failing, and he thinks she might enjoy some 
of that lovely celery the Fathers had yesterday. 
He said that one of the boys could leave a basket 
at her house, on the way home, if you put it all 
ready.” 

Once more there was a tiny bending of the 
Brother’s head, as he assured the boy that he 
would gather a nice basket of celery and leave it 
with the Brother-Porter to be given to any boy 
passing old Granny Lock’s cottage on the way 
home. And then the boys hastened down the 
narrow path, leaving Brother Bede to his 
thoughts. Celery! And there was so little of it 
this year! And he had so wanted Father-Su- 
perior himself to have as much as _ possible. 
Whose appetite was more important than that of 
Father-Superior? Surely, a basket of apples, or 
a few vegetables, would have been all right for 
old Granny Lock? However And once 
more, the Brother nodded. 

An hour later, Brother Bede, having finished 
his work in the corner where the fruit bushes 
grew, gathered his tools together, and made his 
way towards the kitchen entrance of St. John’s. 
The year had been a good one for such garden 
produce as the Brother could grow in the limited 
space at his disposal. Next year, he might be 
able to do even better still, especially if the spring 
proved to be an early one. For three years, he 
had labored among the trees and bushes at St. 
John’s, cultivating and fertilizing, training and 
pruning; for three years, he had seeded and 
weeded the vegetables, watched their gradual 
growth, and been the happy bearer of heavy 
baskets to the Brother in the kitchen. God was 
good to give him this work so dear to his heart. 
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How different to work indoors, how different to 
the work he had once had as Brother-Porter! 
Suddenly a new thought seemed to strike him, a 
thought that chased the habitual shadow of a 
smile from his lips. He had reached the door ; 
with a slow solemn nod, one could not call it 
anything else, he passed in. 

In the somewhat narrow passage, he met the 
Brother-Porter. “Brother Bede! Father-Su- 
perior left a message for you to go to him as 
soon as you came in.” 

With a word of thanks, Brother Bede went off 
to wash his hands before going upstairs. 

One morning, a few days later, a group of boys 
were standing discussing animatedly something 
which was evidently causing them much surprise. 

“T tell you, Brother St. Nod has gone; there is 
a strange Brother in the garden!” 

“Maybe he is only away for the day?” 

“Maybe he is ill?” 

“But I tell you a new Brother is working in 
the garden; if Brother St. Nod were only away 
for the day, or ill, no one else would be taking his 
place.” 

“He might have said good-bye!” 

“Perhaps he had no time.” 

“I wonder where he has gone?” 

“I wish he hadn’t gone away!” 

“Tt won’t seem the same garden without Brother 
St. Nod!” 

So engrossed were the boys that they failed to 
notice the approach of a thin white-haired priest. 

“Good morning, boys!” 

(Father-Superior himself !) 

“Good morning, Father.” 

“Might I ask what is causing this little breath 
of excitement?” 

“Father, John Hayes says that Brother St. Nod 
has gone away!” 

“Brother... ?” 

Paul Cutts flushed scarlet; in the excitement of 
the moment, he had unconsciously used the sobri- 
quet long since affectionately bestowed by the 
boys of St. John’s on the loved Brother-Gardener. 

“Brother Bede, Father.” 

“Ah, Brother Bede! But I thought you said 
Brother Saint something-or-other ?” 

“Pardon, Father; I meant Brother Bede.” 


ND PAuL moved uneasily from one foot to the 
A other, while his companions seemed to draw 
back an inch or two, as though desirous of leav- 
ing all the honor of a conversation with Father- 
Superior to the boy who had started it. 

“T see; you meant Brother Bede. But I really 
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would like to know what you said first?” 

Father-Superior’s face wore a most winning 
smile, but all the boys knew that his softly spoken 
words were equivalent to a command. 

“St. Nod, Father!” blurted Paul, seeing no 
avenue to escape. “St. Nod? Well, well! I 
think I have some idea of the names of most of 
our canonized saints, but St. Nod is not a familiar 
name. Can you tell me anything about St. Nod?” 

“St. Nod is just a name we gave Brother Bede, 
Father.” 

“Why _ 

“Because . . . because . . . he so often gave 
a nod, ever such a small nod, when he was listen- 
ing or speaking or even just thinking, Father.” 
The rest of the group, evidently thinking that the 
worst must be over, had again drawn near. 


ATHER-SUPERIOR did not answer for a mo- 

ment; he stood motionless, looking away, 
over the heads of the boys, to where the tops of 
the trees in the garden showed clearly against the 
cloud-flecked sky. When he did speak, it was 
slowly, thoughtfully, with a tender look in the 
keen gray eyes. 

“Brother Bede has gone to India, to help some 
of the Fathers in an isolated mission; I do not 
think you are likely to ever see him again. You 
will miss him, I shall miss him, we shall all miss 
him. You did not know it, but every time you 
saw him make that little nod, he was making an 
act of submission to the Divine Will, an act that 
was full of love and adoration and abandon. I 
am telling you no secret in telling you this ; many 
people know it; indeed, Brother Bede himself 
never tired of recommending people to make con- 
stant acts of resignation to the Will of God, even 
if only by a word or movement. You know, an 
act of submission to the Divine Will is not neces- 
sarily a long verbal prayer. You know, too, that 
union of the human will with the Will of God is 
the foundation of all sanctity. Would that we 
were all as near that union as Brother Bede!” 

Then he lowered his eyes till they rested on the 
faces of his young listeners, and with a half- 
laugh continued : 

“Not that I want you to become a class of 
nodders! Father Austin and the other Fathers 
would have a sorry time of it if they found every 
lesson punctuated by nods! Study hour would 
become a nightmare! Recitation would be nerve- 
racking! It might even develop St. Vitus’ Dance! 
No, no! Get tlie spirit of good Brother Bede, if 
you can, but <lon’t introduce his nod into the 
classroom!” Then the bell rang. 












































GREAT MAGDALENS.. By Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Price: $2.50. 


Writers sometimes complain—perhaps more espe- 
cially poets—that their readers find in their work 
what they never put into it. Failure to grasp the full 
meaning and purpose of a book naturally entails the 
loss of its intended lesson. Whether always sharing 
the author’s viewpoint or not, no reader could ques- 
tion that Father Blunt’s motive in writing “The 
Great Magdalens” as a sort of corollary to his “Great 
Penitents” was not only that he might weave through- 
out its entire fabric “the golden thread of the infinite 
mercy of God” and try to lead us to some faint imi- 
tation of it, but also to emphasize the fact that this 
mercy is shown only to the repentant sinner; that 
those who follow the primrose road to the end find 
no real and lasting happiness in this life or the next; 
in short, to keep ever before the mind the folly of 
sin—an expression constantly recurring in “The 
Great Magdalens,” these stories of great sinners 
who saw their folly before it was too late. “God 
grant they did face their God with truly contrite 
hearts. But whether they did or not, the one great 
message their poor ghosts are trying to send from 
eternity is the folly of sin, the worthlessness of a life 
that seeks to get along without God.” 

While these stories contain frequent allusions to 
the impenitent sinners who risked and lost all, they 
certainly offer ample proof of what, by a striking 
phrase the author calls “the democracy of sanctity” ; 
that even those who have fallen the lowest may hope 
for the glory of the saints. The great value of these 
stories as an urge to charity towards the fallen on 
the part of some of us whom God has preserved from 
great temptations to the occasions by which they 
fell, consists in the revelation of their almost in- 
credible efforts to atone for their sinful lives. Every 
one knows that the sanctity of the Magdalen of the 
Gospel after her conversion was as striking as had 
been the shamelessness of her earlier life, but for 
those who have read of the scandalous lives depicted 
in “The Great Magdalens,” how many—or rather how 
few—have known that this one spent twenty-three, 
that one thirty, and another thirty-six years, not 
simply in refraining from their former sins, but in 
the practice of the most rigorous and the most ap- 
palling forms of penance? 

The last sentence in the book is “Happy the sinner 
who gets the one instant in which to make his peace 
with God.” 

After following the eighteen chapters devoted to 
the most revolting class of sinners who became great 
penitents, one is moved to say, “Happy the sinner 
who has a Father Blunt to plead his cause before 
earthly tribunals, not always animated with his faith 
in human nature and his overpowering sense of the 
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boundless mercy of God. 

His many years of necessary contact with evil in 
the discharge of his priestly duties have apparently 
not been able to destroy or even to weaken his ability 
to ferret out the good which is said to be in every 
human heart, however thickly it may be overlaid 
with vice. 

Moreover, it is evidently his pleasure to disprove 
as far as lies in his power the poet’s assertion that 
“the evil that men do lives after them, the good is 
oft interred with their bones.” 

Not that the evil is minimized in the slightest de- 
gree—parts of the book might make pleasanter read- 
ing if they were—but its unfailing consequence of 
ruin to soul and body is set forth with all the author’s 
well-known vigor and clarity of language. 

In this he has an exemplar in the great Bossuet, 
who said in a funeral discourse, “Let us enter more 
profoundly into the ways of Divine Providence and 
let us not fear to make our Princess appear in the 
different states in which she has been. Let those be 
afraid to discover the faults of holy souls who do not 
know how powerful is the arm of God to make these 
faults serve not only to His glory but also to the 
perfection of the elect.” 

How often in the book do we find the author’s own 
priestly attitude toward souls in passages like these: 
“Criminal she was, but somehow the remembrance I 
like to keep of her is that of the lowly penitent in the 
prison cell, happy to die as a true Christian and beg- 
ging God to pardon her sins.” “I have always felt 
pity for poor Anne Boleyn. A heartless, scheming 
woman she was indeed. She may have been guilty 
of all the horrible crimes of which she was accused 
and convicted. But at least she went before her God 
with a contrite heart.” 

“Somehow I can think of La Valliere only as the 
golden-haired, blue-eyed girl, innocent of the world, 
powerless to cope with a corrupt court and a more 
corrupt king, and then as the austere penitent of the 
Carmelites, seeking to atone through thirty-six long 
years for her sins and for the scandal she had given.” 

A chapter devoted to St. Margaret of Cortona be- 
gins with an allusion to what we of the twentieth 
century hear so much about as “the thirteenth, great- 
est of centuries.” : 

After enumerating a few of the many saints who 
shed lustre on this century—St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Anthony, St. Thomas Aquinas, etc., the author 
brings out a fact not often referred to, that the long 
list of saints of the period contains but one Penitent 
Saint—Margaret of Cortona, “not the least in the 
list, who has been called the New Magdalene.” 

The subjects considered in “The Great Magdalens” 
embrace all ages from the first to the 18th century. 

They are as follows: Penitents of the Stage, 
Voices from the Desert, Magdalens of the Ages of 
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Penance, The Woman Augustine Loved, Rosamond 
Clifford, Saint Margaret of Cortona, Blessed Angela 
of Foligno, Blessed Clare of Rimini, Saint Hyacintha 
of Mariscotti, Catalina de Cardona, “The Sinner” ; 
Beatrice Cenci, The Princess Palatine, Madame de 
Longueville, Louise de la Valliere, Madame de 
Montespan, Madame de la Sabliere, Madame Pompa- 
dour, Madame Tiquet. 

Throughout, as in the author’s previous books we 
find evidence of his knowledge of history and of a 
very wide range of reading. Father Blunt is also 
well known as a poet, and occasional flashes of the 
poetic form give an added touch of beauty to his vivid 
prose: 

“But still across the ages we catch the scent of 
the Rose of the World (Rosamond Clifford) a rose 
that had many a thorn, a rose that was crushed by 
the spurred heel of a King, but in its crushed and 
withered state still fragrant with the memory of 
tears.” 

“So passed the great penitent whom Madame de 
Sevivgy had once called ‘the little violet which hid 
itself amid the grass.’ She was referring then to 
the La Valliere who had sold. her soul for the love 
of a fickle king. But she was a better prophet than 
she knew. It was a poor withered violet that was 
transplanted to the garden of Carmel, but withered as 
it was, the dews of Heaven and the river of peni- 
tential tears made it at last throw out a fragrance as 
beautiful as that which came from the alabaster box 
which another Magdalen once broke for the annoint- 
ing of the Lord.” 

The following poem by Father Blunt is appended 
as showing how deeply lodged in his heart is this 
sympathetic viewpoint of penitent souls: 


THE FEAR 


Aching and agony—I think somehow 
These were not meant for me; 
Mayhap desirable to saints to bow 
Their backs beneath the tree. 


Body of mine, thou dost not crave for pain 
Desirous thou of ease; 

Thou art not martyr seeking to be slain, 
But saints like agonies. 


Yea, saints—and saints have eager gone to die 
For their sins to atone; 

Saints’ sin !—my God! yet crime-stained villain I 
No penance cross would own. . 


Aching and agony—they frighten me; 
God make them frighten well, 

Till I would bear all earth-woes willingly 
To save from hopeless Hell! 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE HOME. 
By Rev. James Gillis, C.S.P. THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND HEALING. By Dr. James J. 


Walsh. The Calvert Series. Hilaire Belloc, 
Editor. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Each $1.00. 


Father Gillis, Editor of the Catholic World, con- 
tributes the first mentioned book as one of the Cal- 
vert Series, which, like The Treasury of the Faith 
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Series, is from the esteemed house of Macmillan. 
Never was the home in greater need of defense both 
from within and from without as today. The rapidly 
multiplying means of amusement and distraction lure 
the family away from the hearth, and tend to make 
the home, (or what is left of that once hallowed 
sanctuary—thanks to our modern apartments!) a 
place to sleep and eat. And the pernicious doctrine 
of Birth Controllers, and Disciples of the New Free- 
dom prevents new life, or strangles it at the thres- 
hold of life. Against such enemies of the home 
Father Gillis marshals his forces. He attacks them 
with that trenchant, nervous, and vigorous style 
which has made his editorials in The Catholic World 
such a pleasure to read. Most of his remarks are 
occasioned by the Symposium of wild and destruc- 
tive opinions to be found in Our Changing Moral- 
ity, published by Albert and Charles Boni, New 
York, 1924. The reverent author subjects these 
obnoxious theories to the calm light of common sense 
and Christian morality, and shows convincingly that 
they are not only immoral, but also preventive of the 
very ends which they who advocate them wish to 
attain. 

Those who are inclined to look with favor on new- 
fangled ideas in regard to matrimony, birth control, 
and the home, will find, from a reading of this vol- 
ume, that the best interests of the individual, and 
therefore the welfare of the State, are conserved by 
an unrelenting observance of Christian principles, 
which are at once the saviour of both the home and 
the Nation. 

The following is a list of the chapters in this 
worth while book: The Revolt Against Marriage 
and the Home; The Need of a Standard of Domes- 
tic Morality; The Sacredness of Marriage; The 
Church and the World on Divorce; Birth Control 
no Problem, but a Blunder and a Crime; The Fam- 
ily the Original and Ultimate Social Form; 
Conclusion. 

The indefatigable Dr. Walsh comes forward with 
yet another book in which he shows how the Catho- 
lic Church has endeavored to imitate the mercy of 
her Divine Master, Who always went about doing 
good and healing all. The author, whom all will 
remember as an ardent lover of the Middle Ages, 
finds much ground for admiration in the methods of 
healing and housing employed by our Catholic an- 
cestors. Before the reformation, the erection of 
hospitals was pretty much the work of the Church. 
A comparison of those earlier institutions erected 
under the aegis of religion, and our modern secular 
hospitals, shows that the former were in many in- 
stances, notably in the treatment of infectious dis- 
—_ and insanity, as efficient as the latter are to- 
day. 

The outstanding feature of the work of the Catho- 
lic Church in relation to healing was her universal 
application of the law of Charity, especially towards 
the poor, which was a complete departure from the 
old Paganism, which endeavoured to conserve the 
health of the better classes, and neglected the poor 
and the unfit, except in so far as a slave was neces- 
sary for the service of the wealthy. This ethic, the 
book points out, is in danger of dying, and it is only 
by returning to the. humane and Christian mode of 
thought evidenced in early Church hospitals that 
there is hope for the welfare of the unfortunate 
classes of modern society. 








Cohe Mission Situation in Ghina 


cAs Reflected in Letters of Our Missionaries 


Gn Route 


HE APRIL issue of THE SIGN 
gave an account of the de- 


parture of four Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Baden, Pa., to assist 
the Passionists in their mission- 


ary work in far-off China. The 
following extracts from a letter 
received from Mother Genevieve 
after arriving in Shanghai, 
April 3rd, will prove interesting 
to readers of the department: 

The Pacific was true to its 
name the first week of our voy- 
age. Its waters were calm and 
peaceful, and despite the usual 
sea-sickness, we enjoyed our 
first days on its majestic waters. 
Friday, March 16th, was spent 
in Honolulu. These are the only 
words that come near expressing 
what we saw: “Here is one spot 
where God’s works have not 
been marred by the hand of 
ae 

We slept well and rose early 
as St. Patrick brought Holy 
Mass and Communion. We are 
deeply indebted to Father Kelly, 
a Dominician from San Fran- 


for the opportunity af- 
forded us of assisting at the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. 

While at dinner high wind 
and rain struck us, and _ the 
mounting waves and swaying of 


cisco, 


FR. THOMAS DEMPSEY, C.P. 


the boat continued throughout 
the night. We were rocked to 
sleep. The Gospel narrative of 
the Storm at Sea comforted us, 
for we knew our Lord is mind- 
ful of us wherever we are. 
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St. Joseph’s Day dawned and 
from the swaying of the boat we 
were fearful of not having Holy 
Mass, but the Master stilled the 
waves and came to us in Holy 
Communion. The day passed 
happily, closing by our hearing 
a lecture on the. Hawaiian 
Islands. 

We were awakened at 1 A. M. 
passing through a terrific storm. 
From 1:30 until dawn, we prayed 
as we never prayed before. The 
storm spent itself in twenty-four 
hours, but the sea did not be- 
come calm before thirty-six. 
The waves tossed over us moun- 
tain high; they were beautiful in 
coloring while terrific in appear- 
ance. 

A third storm struck us 
March 23th. An_ east-south- 
east gale broke upon us at 4 
P. M., and we spent another 
night of vigil of prayer. and 
promises. Sunday, the 16th, we 
did not have Mass as the boat 
was too unsteady. Father Kelly 
had Rosary and Litany of the 
Sacred Heart, together with the 
Gospel for Passion Sunday. 
This storm continued through 





BROTHER LAMBERT IN THE 
CLOISTER OF THE TEMPLE OF 
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four days. If anyone wishes for 
a thrill, let him go through a 
storm at sea. 

At 7:30 on March 29th, the 
whistle blew telling us of land, 
and on looking through the port- 
hole we saw the outline of 
mountains against the sky. One 
was quite a long range and then 
two cone-topped loomed into 
sight. No one was able to tell 
the names. Fishing smacks 
glided over the water and you 
would think they were riding a 
sunlit circle where ocean and 
sky seem to meet. 

Our boat anchored at the har- 
bor of Kobe at 9:30 A. M., 
March 30th, but the day being 
rainy, we did not go ashore until 
Saturday. 

Our last Sunday on the boat 
brought with it Holy Mass and 
our dear Lord came to us in 
Holy Communion; and what a 
coming it was, after two weeks. 
I cannot tell the gratitude that 
filled my soul on those rare visits 
of our Lord. 

At last the day of our arrival, 
April 3rd, dawned. We didn’t 
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sleep much the night before, so 
anxious were we for a sight of 
land. Ships, boats, sailing ves- 
sels and small craft filled the 
harbor, and you would wonder 
how our boat could plow its way 
to shore. About a half hour be- 
fore docking we espied our two 
dear Sisters on shore. What a 
welcome they gave us! Fathers 
Celestine, Miles, and Father 
Adolph, a Franciscan, were with 
them. We went ashore and en- 
tered a tender which conveyed 
us to Shanghai. The Fathers 
had two autos in readiness and 


PORCELAIN PAGODA AT THE 
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we were soon speeding through 
the streets.of Shanghai to “1263 
Rue Lafayette.” Sisters Flor- 
ence and St. Anne with Fathers 
Miles and Adolph rushed home 
first and greeted us with fire 
crackers. No merry making is 
complete in China without fire- 
works. You can picture what 
followed better than pen can de- 
scribe it. 

The singing of birds and a 
bright sun called us the next 
morning to assist at Holy Mass 
said by Father Miles. He of- 
fered it for us, and you may be 
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sure we Offered it in thanksgiv- 
ing. The morning was spent in 
chatting, visiting and reading our 
mail. Letters were here from 
Monsignor Dominic, Father 
Timothy, and both communities 
of Sisters of Charity, welcoming 
us to China and regretting that 
they could not greet us in person. 
Letters were here from the 
States, too. While the reading 
brought tears, it was for the love 
and gratitude expressed by the 
writers. 

Everything is very modern 
here and were it not that you 
meet Chinese, you would never 
think you were in the Celestial 
Kingdom. We don’t know when 
we shall leave here, but with 
God’s help we are ready for 
whatever He has in store for us; 
we are here to save souls if He 
thinks us worthy to work for 
ee 

Be assured, the Chinese peo- 
ple need spiritual help more than 
bodily, for they are surely a be- 
nighted race, and God will, in 
His own good time, bring them 
into the fold. Will it not be 
comforting to each of us, if we, 


ENTRANCE TO GALLERY AROUND 


THE LAKE AT PEKING 


bad 





by prayer, hasten that day? So, 
while praying for the “Six” plead 
with the Sacred Heart for these 
souls redeemed by His Precious 
Blood. 


On to Aunan 3 


IKE the first Apostles leaving 
theshoresof Palestinetobring 
the Word of the Cross to Greece 
and Rome and all nations of the 
world, two Passionist Fathers re- 
cently set out from their home in 
the Eastern States for the distant 
missions in Hunan, China. They 
were Very Rev. Sebastian Och- 
senreiter, C.P., and Rev. Thomas 
Dempsey, C.P. They left New 
York in the latter part of April 
and began their voyage across 
the Pacific on the 9th of May. 
Father Sebastian goes to China 
to make a survey or canonical 
visit to all the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China and Father 
Thomas takes up the position of 
Procurator and will reside at the 
Procuration Office in Hankow. 
We have likened them to the 
first Apostles. They resemble 
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those men whom Christ commis- 
sioned to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. Both Passionists 
are middle-aged men, and are not 
animated by love of adventure or 
desire for travel, much less by 
any greed for this world’s praise 
or wealth. They understand far 
better than younger men what it 
means to sacrifice home, friends, 
language, and country. They 
have in view only the sentiment 
that urged the first Apostles, and 
that is to do God’s work, to bring 
men to the knowledge and love 


BRONZE LION ON GUARD OUT- 
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of Christ Crucified. 
The 


Passionist Fathers feel 


proud of these two men, and have 
the surest confidence they will 
accomplish creditably the work 
entrusted to them. Father Se- 
bastian has spent the greater part 
of his sacerdotal career in charge 
of the young students of the 
Passionist Order, as rector of 
several communities, and his 
present position is that of Con- 
sultor to the Provincial. Father 
Thomas, with the exception of a 
few years as Army Chaplain, has 
devoted himself to the arduous 
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DAGOBA OR RELIQUARY IN A 
RUINED YELLOW TEMPLE NEAR 
PEKING 


duties of parish work. As 
pastor of St. Michael’s Mon- 
astery Church, Union City, N. J., 
he proved himself in every way 
worthy and capable of the posi- 
tion. 

If one reflects on the gener- 
osity of these two priests, one 
will be reminded and impressed 
by their resemblance to the 
apostolic men of the first days 
of the Church. Few are going 
to China in these days, because 
the country is rife with civil war, 
socialist propaganda, and hatred 
for the foreigner and his re- 
ligion. The Apostles did not 
face greater dangers or more dif- 
ficulties in the Grecian archi- 
pelago or on the roads to Rome. 
But we know the character, the 
disposition, the paramount pur- 
pose of Fathers Sebastian and 
Thomas, and have every reason 
to believe that the Holy Spirit 
will also guide and protect them 
and they, too, will reveal by word 
and work, by prayer and ex- 
ample, the wonderful ways of 
God. Our readers are requested 
to remember these priests in their 
prayers. 





(RIGHT) CONVENT OF 

SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
AT YUANCHOW 


Hankow to Ghangteh 


3y WILLIAM WEsTHOVEN, C.P. 


ECEMBER 19ru will ever re- 

main memorable for a cer- 
tain little group of Missionaries, 
as marking the day that brought 
a nine month’s exile from the 
Missions to a close. On that 
date, Fathers Constantine, Dun- 
stan, Godfrey, our five Sisters 
of Charity and myself left Han- 
kow on the return trip to Shen- 
chow. We _ had all looked 
anxiously forward to that day; 
and even though the date of de- 
parture was nigh to Christmas, 
which meant that we would be 
“on the road” for the great feast, 
still we were happy to make the 
sacrifice. 

What a bustling morning that 
of the nineteenth was! The 
previous evening it had been de- 
cided that owing to a lack of 
room on the boat, only Father 
Dunstan, myself and the baggage 
should leave the next day, while 
the remainder of the party would 
follow in a few days. 

After getting all the baggage 
aboard it was seen that ample 
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(LEFT) FATHER 

CASPAR TEACHES 

“BoB” HOW TO ASK 
FOR DINNER 


space remained for the whole 
party; provided there were no 
objections to cramped quarters. 
The two other Fathers, and the 
five Sisters then made hurried 
preparations, and were no sooner 
aboard when the boat was pulled 
out. 

Now, don’t be thinking that 
the above clause: “was pulled 
out” is a mistake of grammar; it 
is literally true. Our boat was 
hitched onto a steam launch by 
means of a thick rope; and it was 
in this unique fashion that we be- 
gan the first lap of our journey, 
which was to end at Changteh. 

And what a boat ours was! 
Truly a sort of Noah’s Ark in 
miniature; with this exception 
however, that the former was 
crowded only within; while ours 
was crammed both within and 
without with everything imagin- 
able. It was a moving Chinese 
city minus the corkscrew alleys. 
Somehow the idea clings to me 
that the builder of our ark was 
the identical person who first 
conceived the notion of packing 
sardines into cans; at any rate, 
no space was overlooked on that 
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boat, for from top-most top to 
bottom-most bottom, furniture, 
household goods, and human 
freight was tightly layered — 
ourselves included. 

The abbreviated spaces por- 
tioned us, and sold under the delu- 
sive name of “cabins” might have 
been more appropriately labeled 
“cabs,” for they were less than 
six feet long by six feet in 
width. But what was most in- 
convenient about these cabin 
“cabs” was the window posing as 
a door. To get in and out of 
that hole required a_ regular 
Houdini stunt. And when one 
did finally succeed in oozing 
through the aperture, there was 
still a palsied ladder to be dealt 
with. You could never be cer- 
tain that the blamed thing would 
not start a St. Vitus dance and 
jounce you onto a nice hard dirty 
floor. (‘Anybody imagining this 
description to be exaggerated is 
cordially invited to undergo a 
personal demonstration. 

Owing to fear of the bandits 
our ark rested at night even 
though we had a difficult time 
doing likewise; for from sun- 
down to sunrise someone was 
sure to be jabbering away, with 
never a thought for his weary 
neighbor. 

With the exception of one in- 
cident we encountered but little 
excitement along the way; and 
that was to be aroused at mid- 
night by a regular pandemonium 
of shouting because our boat was 
in danger of being destroyed by 
fire. We had pulled up that eve- 
ning alongside a village of straw 
huts and these in some unknown 
manner had caught fire during 
the night. A fairly good breeze, 
was blowing, and until we suc- 
ceeded in floating the ark down- 
stream it was feared the old dried 
out hulk would add its share to 
the illumination of the night. 

About the third day out we 
saw a few unusual sights. One 





of these was a merchant boat 
caught fast on a rock; with no 
‘apparent damage done to the 
boat except that it was forced to 
remain idle until the spring flood- 
tide would set it afloat. Another 
spectacle that aroused our inter- 
est, were “river pigs’—porpoises 
—disporting themselves in the 
muddy waters of the Yangtze 
Kiang. It is a popular belief 
that when these huge black “river 
pigs” come to the surface it prog- 
nosticates an imminent wind 
storm. But the porpoises’ weather 
eye must have been a bit clouded 
that day for no wind storm fol- 
lowed. 

At various places along the 
way we were importuned by beg- 
gars for the ever-coveted alms. 
Babes that should have been 
safely at home tagged along after 
our ark; life and. limb being 
risked for a few insignificant 
coppers. 

We passed by but a few cities 
of note. At Yochow I went 
ashore with the cook, and the 
people were manifestly surprised 
to see a foreigner returning to 
the interior before the revolution 
had fully subsided. Yochow is 
called the “mouth” to Hunan. 
Several of the Augustinians had 
recently arrived in the city, but 
no Protestant Missionaries had 
as yet risked taking up residence. 
At a rather picturesque town, 
Chi Fu Kou, we were obliged to 
bid farewell to our ark, and em- 
bark in tiny boats for a twenty- 
mile run. Of course I’m here 
speaking technically, for the run 
was really a walk with six or 
eight men pulling our boats with 
long ropes from the shore. Owing 
to an argument concerning the 
payment of ten cents more per 
boat, we were delayed an entire 
night, and that at a time when 
we were trusting to 
Changteh before Christmas! 

Owing to this and another de- 
lay at Yuanchiang, where we 
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enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Augustinian Fathers, we bowed 
to the inevitable and realized 
that Christmas for us was to be 
spent afloat. I came near for- 
getting to add that at Yuanchiang 
we again took passage on the 
twin of our previous ark; with 
this difference that our present 
one was even a bit more arkical. 

Christmas eve arrived and we 
were still two days journey from 
Changteh. Considering the num- 
bers of our party, the great 
amount of baggage, and the 
pinched quarters we were occu- 
pying, it was a rather difficult 
question how we were going to 
celebrate the Holy Sacrifice next 
day. But question or no ques- 
tion, the difficulty had to be 
bridged over. 


It was the Sisters who came to 
the rescue. But how they ever 
succeeded in performing the 
prodigy is still a mystery to me. 
At any rate, next morning a 
pretty little altar had been 
erected, at the sacrifice of one 
of the Sister’s bunks; I believe 
all of them spent most of the 
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previous night making ready a 
suitable dwelling place for the 
Infant Savior. ‘A Yuletide touch 
had been given to the altar by 
means of poinsettas and leaves 
being formed from red and 
green tissue paper. 

And so aboard the pagan ark 
our Divine Lord descended in 
all His majesty and power and 
blessed His servants with peace 
and joy that the world knows not 
of. Need it be remarked that 
our kind benefactors and friends 
amongst THE SiGNn readers were 
not forgotten in our prayers that 
day! Devoid of all material 
comforts and surrounded by a 
still suspicious people, yet we 
count the Christmas of 1927 as 
one of the happiest of our lives. 

A day or so later our party 
arrived at Changteh. In next 
month’s issue I will endeavor to 
describe our interesting trip by 
“chair” to Shenchow. 

While we are all in the best of 
spirits and do not anticipate any 
serious trouble we still ask the 
good prayers of our friends. 


(LEFT) A BUSY 
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Shenchowfu 


By Paut Usincer, C.P. 


E ARE having stirring times 
(D over here at present. The 
Hunanese armies were defeated 
by the Hankow forces and had 
to retreat to our district. The 
army that came here was one of 
the real “red” ones last year and 
are, in great part, the same as 
those who drove us from our 
missions. You can imagine how 
we viewed their approach this 
time! 

On their arrival our mission 
was one of the first places they 
made for. Our school buildings 
were taken as barracks, and, had 
they had their own way about 
it, our church, convent and resi- 
dence would have suffered a like 
fate. It was only by dint of 
much arguing and the undeniable 
protection of St. Joseph, that we 
finally managed to hold the fort. 
Later on I paid a visit to the 
General in command and ob- 
tained from him a proclamation 
of protection. Our other mis- 
sions have not been so fortunate. 

In Supu, the lower floor of the 
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priests’ residence is occupied. 
During the occupation one of 
the Fathers went through a siege 
of smallpox. The latest word of 
Supu is that all public services 
have been suspended owing to 
the soldiers. It became impos- 
sible for the Christians to attend. 
Chenki, Luki and Pushih also 
had their troubles. ‘This state of 
affairs cannot continue for long 
because the country hereabouts 
is unable to support such a vast 
number of troops. Some esti- 
mate the number of soldiers in 
Hunan as between 200,000 and 
300,000. Compare this number 
with the United States Army in 
peace—133,000 entire personnel! 

Outside of this, conditions over 
here are pretty good. We still 
have much difficulty in cashing 
checks, but so far we have man- 
aged to get along. All the 
Fathers are well. There have 
been a few changes of late. 
Father Godfrey has been trans- 
ferred to Wangtsun and Father 
Anthony has gone to Supu. The 
four Fathers of the last band, 
Fathers Jordan, Miles, Caspar 
and Cormac are to come back to 
Shenchow fu. 

May I take this occasion to 
thank my many good friends for 
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all their kindness to me. I 
would gladly write each one but 
in this foreign mission life one 
must deny oneself many pleasures, 
not the least of which is writing 
to all one’s friends. May God 
bless each and all my friends and 
benefactors. 


Getting Acquainted 
By THEOPHANE MacurreE, C.P. 


¢¢-AAST YEAR you had a court 

yr case here. This year you 
were arrested in Yungshun. You 
get in trouble wherever you go.” 
This frank statement of a 
countryman, spoken to me with- 
out offense, had a good bit of 
truth in it. There may have 
been other things I did besides 
getting into trouble (which, after 
all, is about the easiest thing to 
do in China)—but we shall pass 
over them. Just before the 
Chinese New Year, Father Con- 
stantine arrived in Yungshun so 
that after five months in that 
Mission, I was free to take up 
some other duty. ‘ Word came to 
me that Yungsui, until then a 
station, had been made a distinct 
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Mission, and that I was to take 
charge of it. It was a home- 
going for me, for I had spent a 
good deal of my time these last 
two years and more, in that city. 

In early February I arrived 
here, happy in the thought that 
now I should be able to repair my 
temporary chapel and reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament. My ambi- 
tions were rudely checked. It is 
one thing to have plans, quite 
another to have money. Business 
is slack here because of the 
trouble down river. Besides the 
merchants take their capital down 
in wood oil which they sell at a 
large profit. Unable to obtain 
money, and held in by snow and 
rain, I could do little. But the 
first day of sunshine I started on 
a trip to two new villages; new, 
that is, to me. 

Shia Tsai Ho is but five miles 
away on the plateau above the 
White Water River. 
had been invited, our host was 
on the road waiting for us. He 
is a Miao whom I met in seeking 
for one to do me a great favor 
last year: now he is a catechu- 
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men. Twenty or more of the 
men of the village had gathered 
at his house. - Whilst we got ac- 
quainted around the fire, our 
host killed a goat and prepared 
food for all. The meal over, we 
came to the object of our visit 
which was to give those present 
some preliminary notions about 
the true Faith. Questioning them 
as to their reasons for their dif- 
ferent superstitions, I received 
the answer that so many of the 
Chinese give: “Our fathers did 
it.” I could but suggest topics 
of conversation for, after a few 
words in Chinese, they fell 
naturally to speaking in the Miao 
tongue. It was late when I 
climbed up a ladder to a hayloft 
to rest. In the morning, when I 
came down, some of the men 
were still about the fire—they had 
talked all through the night. 
After Mass and breakfast, we 
went on twelve miles further to 
the village of Pung Fu. This 
large group of homes is on a 
fertile stretch of land that runs 
to the very foot of the Mountain 
of Pointed Rock. Here the 
Stone family received us. An 
early supper was prepared not 
only for us but for the men of 
the village who drifted in to see 
the stranger. Later the young 
men were called to perform for 
us their Dragon Dance and their 
boxing, trident and spear exer- 
cises. It was dusk when they 
finished, so we invited all to come 
in and sit down. Once again the 
men questioned us about this re- 
ligion of which we had come to 
speak to them. An hour and 
more they talked on in the Miao 
tongue, guttural and somewhat 
explosive but not unpleasant to 
hear. Now and then they swung 
into Chinese for my benefit. 
Once I interrupted them to ask 
what they were talking about for 
I saw they had my Miao Chris- 
tian a bit puzzled. It was a 
question in doctrine. Taking it 
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as an opening I talked on for 
twerity minutes or so beginning 
not only with Moses and the 
prophets, but going back to Crea- 
tion. Of course I knew they 
would get very little of what I 
said directly, but I hoped the 
Miao with me (John Yiang) 
would turn it into their tongue. 
He did. 

A few hours before I had 
asked a few Miao words and had 
written them in a notebook. One 
expression was their way of say- 
ing: “The sun is shining.” I 
remembered it because the 
countryman I asked pointed out 
that it was said in two ways in 
villages that were only a few 
miles apart. During the eve- 
ning one strapping fellow told of 
a magistrate who was learning 
Miao. He thought he had 
mastered how to say: “The sun 
is shining,” but the people of the 
village he visited said it differ- 
ently. “Oh,” I put in, “he didn’t 
know that over there it is said 
this way”—and I gave them the 
expression. Well, although that 
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raised the priest a few points in 
their esteem, it left me in an 
unenviable position. They did 
not know that I wrote down and 
memorized that one expression, 
and so they think I can pick up 
Miao by hearing it spoken! 

I left them to go to sleep on a 
rice bin where some straw had 
been prepared for me. At mid- 
night I heard them talking, and 
from a question now and then 
in Chinese I knew they were still 
discussing doctrine. As Mr. 
Stone has become a catechumen 
and as his house had no idols I 
celebrated Mass there in the 
morning, begging God to bring 
these people into the Faith.” We 
breakfasted in the home of the 
head man of the village. It is 
he who has charge of the tribute 
to which for several decades 
these Miao have been subject. 

Pai Pi was our next objective, 
some fifteen miles away. We 


arrived in the early afternoon 
and detoured to visit the Small 
Dragon Cave. My mule was 
left behind. Following the 
guide for about a mile on foot I 
saw him—when we had reached 
the top of a mountain—run for- 
ward and throw himself on a 
large, flat rock. I followed him. 
Looking through a crevice in the 
rock I saw the valley a thousand 
feet below. It was a sheer drop, 
for the mountain ended where 
we lay,°a curved wall of rock 
forming the head of the valley. 
To our left, in the mass of rock 
was a small cave, that one might 
enter if one wished to be lowered 
over the dizzy heights by a rope. 
We arose, climbed down one side 
of the mountain and labored up 
another for, they told me, I had 
not seen all. True enough. I 
forgot my climb when I reached 
the top and looked across the 
valley. Over half way down 
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that wall of rock was a small 
cave. From it there issued a 
stream of water that fell in 
spreading spray to the foot of 
the mountain. It was a beautiful 
sight and a rare sight. And as I 
was thanking God for it in my 
heart those with me began to tell 
me, with something of awe in 
their voices, of the stories that 
have grown up around that spot. 

To the left of the waterfalls is 
a larger cave where, they say, 
the God of Thunder lives. I bid 
them hold the tales until we got 
back to the village, for as the 
day was dull and far advanced I 
was anxious to try for a picture. 
It meant another strenuous hike, 
and I went down to the very foot 
of the falls, and drank some of 
the water. Later I learned that 
in doing so I had unknowingly 
shattered a couple of their super- 
stitions. For the people of the 
countryside declared that no for- 





eigner had ever looked upon that 
scene. Should one attempt to do 
so the local deity would roll down 
a mist over the valley. Besides 
my brave Miao (whom the 
Chinese fear because of their 
fierceness in battle) had never 
before dared to go down to that 
pool at the foot of the falls. 

We were quite tired when we 
reached the inn at Pai Pi. Sup- 
per over, the villagers told me 
that should anyone throw salt 
over the precipice at the Small 
Dragon Cave he would not re- 
turn. For the God of Thunder 
would raise such a storm that the 
offending one would _ perish. 
“Had we known your local devil 
cannot stomach salt, he certainly 
should have had some today,” we 
replied. “Ifa terrible storm will 
follow on throwing salt near the 
God of Thunder, why didn’t you 
people throw some to him two 
years ago when your fields were 
dry and famine came upon the 
land?” Since the people of this 
locality are so superstitious we 
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spoke pretty strongly about the 
foolishness of these tales they 
told us. Some of our listeners 
did not like our speech and left. 
“What you do not understand, 
you say has an evil spirit,” we 
told them, “and where there is 
an evil spirit you go out of your 
way to appease him. Look!” I 
called to them, and I threw my 
flashlight in their astonished eyes, 
“Here there is no fire and no heat. 
But there is light. You people 
would say it hath a devil!” and 
throwing off the light, I left 
them in the darkness and stepped 
over to my bed a few feet away 
on the floor. 

The next morning I had to go 
without Mass. The inn was a 
Chinese inn. As we_ turned 
homewards the topic fell upon 
the Small Dragon Cave. After 
all these people are not so dumb 
in building up barriers of super- 
stitious fear around that locality. 
They get their gunpowder from 
one of those caves! 

Naturally the thought in the 


mind of the priest on such occa- 
sions is: “What will come out of 
these visits?” Personally, I was 
struggling with some of the 
problems that even this short 
trip had brought home to me. 
Just a little glimpse had been 
given to me of the mentality of 
these people, just a little under- 
standing of what must be crossed 
over before the Faith is planted 
in their hearts. There are eighty- 
five thousand (85,000) souls in 
my care, and but eleven are 
Catholics! Yet it is not discour- 
aging. A beginning must be 
made some time. That these peo- 
ple themselves had invited me to 
their homes to get acquainted 
was something for which to be 


grateful. 
Pushth 


By Cyprian Frank, C.P. 
URING the last few weeks we 
have been swamped with 
15,000 Hunanese soldiers retreat- 
ing after their defeat at Han- 
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kow. These hordes are occupy- 
ing all our missions along the en- 
tire route. In fact I have been 
bowing out fifty or more soldiers 
a day. The crisis seems to be 
over at present. But one can 
never tell. Had this mission been 
larger by one room I would not 
have succeeded in keeping them 
out. I have only two rooms for 
myself and these are anything 
but inviting to the soldiers, who, 
by the way, are quite spick and 
span. Many of these soldiers 
have been educated by foreigners 
here in China. 

As I look out my window now 
I see two soldiers who are here, 
no doubt, to look the place over 
with a view to a “parking” place. 
If my door man, an old and very 
polite gentleman, cannot get rid 
of them, then my job will begin 
all over again. I must tell them 
that this is a Catholic church and 
that certainly they will protect it. 
If they “park” in here we will 
suffer great inconvenience, etc., 
that the place is small, the roof 
leaks and the house is full of 
rats. Then, too, I must not for- 
get to be polite and also say 
many nice things about them. If 
they, in turn, begin to brighten 
up then I know I am beginning 
to win my cause. Then again 
two or three fellows having guns 
will rush in and pay no attention 
to anybody. Why, they won’t 
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even accept a smoke you offer 
them, for fear that you might 
win their good will. They look 
the place over, nose into every 
nook and corner and leave with 
the abrupt exclamation : “We'll be 
back again with a hundred 
soldiers!” Then as they leave 
they hang a tag on the mission 
gate. A Christian will come 
along and with his back to the 
gate he will tear off the tell-tale 
tag. Then we are all set for an- 
other visit of inspection. The 
Protestant mission here has been 
occupied by the soldiers for the 
last two weeks. Of the 3,000 
soldiers here in Pushih, two di- 
visions are almost _ entirely 
Protestant Christians. Only two 
Catholic soldiers showed up to 
attend Mass. They told me that 
all the other Catholic soldiers 
have left for home, having given 
up fighting as a bad job and 
quite useless ! 

Many of the troops here saw 
service at Nanking some months 
ago. Enough said. Even though 
these troops have seen actual 
service they all seem to fear with 
a deathly fear all that savours of 
Hunanese bandits. I have had 
more than one good laugh out of 
it. They were shot at from the 
high mountain tops at least four 
times while on their march here. 
They suffered the loss of several 
hundred men and even more 


guns and ammunition and other 
war implements. This fear of 
our bandits will help them to 
make up their minds to get out 
of here very soon. I hear that 
they are already preparing to go 
East where things are not so hot 
and where circumstances are 
more civilized. A Western Hu- 
nan bandit will never miss a 
chance of taking a crack at re- 
treating soldiers because he has 
his eye on good guns—something 
better than his own home-made 
affair! 
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Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 
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INDLY remember in 

your prayers and 
good works the following 
recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub-- 
scribers: 


RT. =; Mer DURNIN 

REV. SULLIVAN 

REV. LAWRENCE BOELL 

REV. ROMANUS VAN 
DER _VORST 

REV. GEORGE STENZ 

SISTER M. PHILIP NERI 


HEALY 
SISTER ROSALIE CULL 
SISTER LAURENTILLA 
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ag McCA 
TAWRENCE, CASSIDY 

JOHN TOALE 

J. J. BERGEN 

SARAH CUNNING 

LOUIS KAMPFEN 

A. J. DUNN 

ROSE A. STAMM 

MARGARET 2 McCURRY 

. J. LUK 


u TE PHY 
ARY J. LENNON 


OSEPHINE BAUER 
ARY CUMMINGS 
WILLIAM T. CONDRY 

ROSALIE ALLISON ERNEY 

JOHN E. BOYLE KATHERINE KLUBER 

CATHERINE HURLEY MARY HUBENER 

FRANCES M. NOLAN K. MADDEN 

MARY C. LARKIN EILEEN MARTIN 
WILLIAM McDERMOTT ANNIE DOYLE 


irks ee C. GILLIGAN 

3 Wis AY their souls and 
FRANK N. DOWLING the souls of all the 
or gags faithful departed, 
CHRISTINA TEBBEN through the mercy of 
HELEN FRANK God, rest in peace. 
ELLEN GARVEY 
MURPHY 


MARGARET O’CONNOR 
MRS. MUEKERHEIDE 


Amen. 



































“By Such Sacrifices God's Favor Js Obtained.” (Hex. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken 
in China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


(Donations received up to May 15.) 


CIRCLES: N. J.: Holy Souls Circle $10.50; Monte 
Marte Circle $20.40; St. Theresa Circle $30; St. 
Michael’s Mission Circle, $45. 

CALIF.: Anaheim, T. P. $2; Los Angeles, L. L. W. 
$2; M. E. S. $10; ; San Jose, M. E. $5. 

CONN.: Hartford, D. H. $2; A. E. F. $10; S. %. &. 
$10; New Britain, A. McH. $30. 

ILL.: Chicago, M. G. $3; C. W. D. $5.20; M. B. 
$1; J. H. $1; M. B.C. $3; J. F. $2; A. G. $5: 

_B. $50; iJ: $1; J. W. $1; N. 

’T. $1; 'M. S. $2; S. O p. $0.60; BM. 82; 

Oe $5; C. J. &. $2; M. S. $1; Collinsville, E 

. S. $5.30; Decatur, J. M. $10; Mt. Carmel, A. 

$5; W. XK $8.13; W. P. U. $2; Oak Park, M. O. 
$2: F. H. M. $50; J. MclI. a Pana, R. R. $1. 

IND.: Evansville, A. Q. $50; M. L. $2; Indianapolis, 
F. A. F. $1; New Albany, E. eh B. $5; Saint Mein- 
rad, J. V. $2; Shelbyville, C. E. G. $2. 

KANS:: Lenexa, A. G. $2. 

KY.: Bowling Green, A. P.D. $1; Covington, J. & L. 
T. $1; Frankfort, R. J. L. $50; Louisville, J. W. 
$1; E. W. $1; S. T. $3.50; Anon. $10; Shively, 
$20. 

LA.: New Orleans, A. J. R. $4.50; K. S. $5. 

MD.: Baltimore. H. O. G. S. $1; B. M. C. $5. 

MASS.: Attleboro, W. E. R. $1; Allston, A. P. B. 
$1; Blackstone, R. K. $15; Boston, C. C. $3; J. 
McL. $1; E. H. G. $2; M. F. D. $10; J. C. $1; 
Brighton, J. R. F. $8; Brockton, C. P. $5; A. W. 
$5; M. E. $1; Brookline, F. J. B. $4.20; D. McC. 
$4: M. McK. $1; E. O. $2: F. D. $1; M.A. McK. 
$1; Cambridge, T. O’C. $3; J. J. McK. $10; J. T. 
C. oS: b. OS. Bi: 3k. W.. Pe Sis ©... &.. 3S; 
Charlestown, F. McD. $5; M. E. K. $1; Dorchester, 
J. F. McC. $1; A. F. D. $1; E. M. D. $2; C. G. 
W. 320-7. L. §5: CB. D. $6: C. F. &. $i; C. M. 
$2; P. McD. $1; E. D. D. $1; Everett, M. V. N. $1; 
T. B. $1; Fitchburg. M. V. C. $2; Florence, J. A. 
O’M. $10; Graniteville, M. L. $10; Hatfield. a, Ga 
D. $2; Holyoke, J. A. M. $2; Jamaica Plain, M. L. 
B. $1; J. W. C. $1; Lowell. M. McM. $5; J. W. 
$1; M. W. R. $2; Lynn, M. M. P. $2; Malden, H. 
M. T. $1; M. J. R. $2; Medford Hillside, R. J. Q. 
$5; R. J. Q. $5; Newton Highlands, A. B. $2; 
North Dighton, L. P. $2; Orange, J. F. L. $5; 
Pittsfield, C. W. C. $1; Roxbury, M. S. $12; 
Somerville, M. G. B. $2; A. C. W. $1; M. G. B. 
Sa: P. 8B. Ri; South Boston, T. A. H. $10; J. S. 
$3: D. J. $1; R. O’B. $2; D. J. C. $1; Tops- 
field. K. A. . $5; Watertown, 7 D. $83; Wav- 
erly, A. M. $2; West Roxbury, M. D. $1; Woburn, 
B. S. $5. 

MICH.: Detroit, W. R. $5; M. C. $7; K. H. $2.50; 
A. G. F. $5; Highland Park, A. W. $1. 

MINN.: Bird Island, J. D. $3; Saint Paul, M. A. 


M. $5. 

MO.: Jefferson Barracks, F. W. D. $5; Saint Louis, 
J. ON. B. $1.60: L.. K. $1; S. $5; E. V. $10; 
¥. 4 6s; C..S.: #1: 

NEBR.: Wahoo, S. M. A. $5. 

N. J.: Arlington, P. M. C. $1; Bayonne, Z. $2; 
Belleville, H. S. $1; Bloomfield, M. C. $5; Cliff- 
side, M. F. $4.60; Closter, M. F. C. $3; Collings- 
wood, G. B. $1; Delair, F. S. $2; Dover, K. E. T. 
$2; Edgewater, M. D. $2; M. E. D. $2; C. M. D. 
$2; Elizabeth, T. F. L. $1; G. A. K. $2; G. S. 


$6.20; G. T. 82; ay MecP. $1; S. 0. C. $8; S. 
: .. <. . $10; Anon. $5; Fort Lee, iz, 
F. C. $2; A. L - Harrison, A. T. $5; Hoboken, 
J. C. $10; E. B. $10; J. G. $5; 

$5; T. E. H. $5; A. D. $1; J. J. 
TMLsemmeacr i 
F. $10; D. H. $1; B. M. 

. $1; H. $10; 
ag: Long Beach, 
Vv. H. $10; wang Branch, R. H. eae; 3. %. 

Fy Montvale, V. S. $3; 
I. $25; H. D. $1; M. 
‘a 'M. A. D. $5; A. C. * 
C2; LZ. $1; §. 8. Sis 
B. E. C. $1; ChasLBigmehen 
~— M. R. $1; Orange, J. McG. $5; Paramus, 
J: i. $2; Passaic, F. B. L. $1; Paterson, M. 
Soar ‘Ridgewood, C. M. A i Roselle, Ss. G. $1; 
D. S. $1; South Orange, $5; Summit, A. 
N. $2; Trenton, W. P. R. ay 3. O. S. B. $20; 
Union City, Anon. $5; Anon. $5; —_ $13.50; 
B. M. $5; Anon. $5; A. M. $1; J. D $15; C. J. 
O’L. $1; Anon. $5; F. T. $10; E. a we Wee- 
hawken, A. T. S. $10; A, 7. 5. $8@s N. $3; 
Westfield, M. D. $2; West Pa By! J. L.. $1: 
Westwood, E. a” R. $2; Woodcliff, K. F. $1; 
F. J. E. $5. 
N. Y.: Albany; S. M. L. $2; Brooklyn, E. L. $1; P. 
M. B. $5; J. J. B.S. $2; M. L. $1; B. R. $6; CR. 
$2; M. T. R. $1; G. M. R. $2; P. O'M. $1; M. K. 
a1; M. C. $2.26; M.D. $3; M. F. R. $1. : 
$5; R. $5; L. A. C. $11; M. F. J. $1; 
McL. $1; P. A. $1; R. Z. $2; L. W. $3] 
M. O’G. $1; M. B. $5; J. T. R. $20; 
J. M. M. $10; C. F. H. $5; M. 
os on OE 2 G. $1; B. T. D. $1; 
Fe $2: 3: z.. i oe B. B. $1; 
$5; W. K. $1; McG. $5; M. 
FE §1:E 32, ) he be, M 
$3; Corona, J. T. S. $15; C. —s 
K. K. $5; H. M. W. $1; D. S. $1: 
M.L. $1; MK. $1, EG $1 
Elmhurst, H. P. S. $3; E. S. $5; C.'B. $1; 
M. $5; Flushing, M. S. $1; Freeport, cn ee $2; 
Gabriels, R. Mcl. $2.85; Garden -Y, D. H. $2; 
Glen Head, F. S. $3; Goshen, M. T. D. $1; Hunt- 
ington, E. V. F. $1; Ithaca, N. G. $4. 60; Jackson 
Heights, A. M. $20; Jamaica, H. F. B. $5; kn Be 
G. $5; S. T. $2.50; Long Island City, B. $5; M. 
J. F. $15; Mount Vernon, D. A. U. $1; New York 
City, M. K. $2; A. C. $1; D. H. H. $1; W.S. A. 
$2; K. V. L. $19.25; M. J. $1; A. C. reg +3 
$5; M. C. $3; ee as 4 ot . 
$5; H. A. D. $1.74: M.H $6; J. i? oe 
$3: J. OB. $2: Mk K $3; te “$i; 
. he i 45 es Anon. $5; 
Je ; J. 5. .. Sat. DS. 
We "A. $1; + W. $3; A. McM. 
K. S. $2; L. C. M. $2: W.S. A. 
M. C. $49; PC. $1; M.S. R $10; 
V. S. $10; M. T. L. $15; M. E. S. 
$176.32; Anon. $100: A. W. B. $10; M. 
3. & Ge <.. . e. 3; W. P. G. $10; 
K. M. D. $2; L. R. P. $5; L. R. P. $5; 
A.M. $1; W. HN. $5; M. EL $2; 
G. $5; H. M. O’K. $2; W. S. 
$5; ea $2; Potsdam, M. V. F. $5; 
Hill, J. B. $1; Rochester, S. C. S. $1; Bay mm 
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DONATIONS (Continued) 

J. J. B. $5; Saranac Lake, J. H. D. $1; Tompkins- 
ville, H. P. $5; West New Brighton, T. A. K. $1; 
bce emg, a. 4 $s; Woodside, J. L. $1.50; 
Yonkers, $2; M. $170. 

N. C.: + Png A. we S. $5. 

N. DAK.: Fort Yates, i, aoe $5; Pekin, R. H. $1. 

OHIO: Akron, J. A. S. $1; Carthage, M. M. 
$10; Chillicothe, A. F. S. $4; Cincinnati, 
$5.50; B. K. $2; E. P. $5; M. B. $3; M. 
C. B..H.. 68; M. L. $8; BK. Oi: BY, $5; E 
H. $3; J. K. $1; J. W. $1.54; M. A. $2; 
$1; B. B. $1; H. J. I. $2; M. A. S. $15; E. 
M. M. D. $5; Cleveland, M. A. E. $1; M. A. 
*. S. $1; Columbus, B. L. $1; Conneaut, G. 
G. P. $1; Glendale, J. K. $1; Ironton, J. 
Lima, J. K. B. $1; Norwood, A. B. $1; 
$1.50; Toledo, W. C. 

OKLA.: Oklahoma City, A. S. $1. 

PA.: Allison Park, S. M. R. $1; Archbald, B. T. O’C. 
Sid; J. 7.m. 3; os A, S. $10; Beaver Falls, 
C. F. M. $6; B. $5; Brownsville, E. L. $2: 
Carbondale, : Cc $10; B. M. $1; Carnegie, S. L. 
S. $1; Chester, S. M. E. $5; Erie, C. J. L. $2; Ford 
City, W. J. $3; J. J. $1; Glenshaw, J. P. $1; 
Hawley, N. C. $1; C. G. $1; Honesdale, R. W. 
$2; Ingleside, E. W. $2; Johnstown, S. M. L. $5; 
McKeesport, S. M. C. $262. 2. Bi. $14 Norris- 
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town, E. H. H. $1; K. M. M. $1; S. J. C. $3.50; 
Philadelphia, C. J. McD. $5; J. D. K. $5; c. J. 
McD. $10; C. J. D. $1; E. N. O. $15; M. E. M. 
$2; I. M. Re a Ve ee Sag Me. Bes Te. OR. 
$2; J. J. G $10; M. MP Sk: 3. 2. Bi; F.C: 41- 
J. D. Si: Anes $3; M. M. $1; Pittsburgh, G. H. 
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W. P. McG. $1; Pittston, A. M. 
: Rankin, E. H. $1; Reading, C. C. 
 M. M. F. $1; Scranton, E. J. C. $2; 
4 A. L. G4; Sharpsburg, Anon. $1; 
issvale, G. ML $5; Tower City, J. F. C. $5: 
iontown, V. R. $2.50; M. B. $3; West View, 
A. V. $5; Wilkes Barre, S. S. B. $10; S. Z. $2; 
M. D. $1; S. Z. $4. 
a Providence, J. P. $7; Valley Falls, S. M. A. 
15.64. 

S. DAK.: Aberdeen, M. A. $50; Pierre, J. F. H. $1; 
Ramona, L. S. $1; L. S. $1. 

TENN.: Memphis, S. M. R. $5. 

TEXAS: Falls City, S.S.S. & H. T. S. $4. 

VT.: Rutland, Anon. $1. 

W. VA. Wheeling, R. H. $1.10; A. N. $5. 

WIS.: Eau Claire, A. D. $1; Green per, J. J. R81; 
Milwaukee, A. C. R. $4; A. J. W. $1; Stratford, 
A. Tk $2. 

HAWAII. Honolulu, J. J. F. $10. 

CANADA: Windsor, C. J. M. $5; Newfoundland: 
Conception Bay, E. B. $2. 

— FRANCE: St. Jean De Suz, S. A. B. 


$25 
ANONYMOUS: $1; $15; M. H. $2. 
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“Dhat Can Be Done 


HE following excerpt from a letter gives a fair index to the possibilities for good 
in even one little Mission. It speaks of events now past and refers to a year long 
ago. But the future can witness a continuation of the same good if our friends 

will cooperate with us for the honor and glory of God: 


INCE last June seventy-five persons were baptized. Twelve hundred and sixty- 
two Confessions were heard. ‘Thirty-six hundred Communions were received. 
There were two Catholic marriages, one death, and four received the Sacra- 


ment of Extreme Unction. 


The Paotsing District has four Government schools, whilst each Mission has a school 


of Christian Doctrine. 
aid in wartime and cases of dental work. 


Our dispensary treated over ten thousand cases, not counting first- 


At present there are about five hundred Catechumens under instruction. My staff of 
helpers consists of ten Catechists, six school-teachers, one Chinese physician and six man- 
ual laborers. A Preparatory School has been started and now has four promising young 
men preparing for the Priesthood. An important item and one in which my friends 
helped me is the annual expenditures which are in excess of $6,000. For these favors 


and the blessings I have received I call down upon my good friends God’s favor. 
Is it not worthwhile? 


them to help continue the good work. 


I ask 
—(Rev.) Raphael Vance, C.P. 


LEASE look at the SPIRITUAL TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND GOOD WoRKS, in be- 
half of our Chinese Missionaries, on page 638. Will you increase that TREASURY 
by joining GEMMA’S LEAGUE? Will you contribute to the material upbuilding 

of our Missions by a donation? Any donation, large or small, will be heartily appreci- 
ated. Our Missionaries need both spiritual and financial help and are counting on your 


personal generosity to give it to them. 


ith Your Assistance 





























Bes Painless Giving 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you 


put into them you will probably not miss. 


This is a sort of painless giving. 


If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a certain buying power and 


it surely carries a blessing. 
can have both, if you wish 


Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? You 


== ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, THE SIGN. UNION CITY, N. J. === = 


Please write or print 
Name and Address 


very plain. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a 
Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 








UR_ representative has called 
at the Brunswick Laundry, 
220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., and made a thorough in- 
spection of the Largest Laundry in 
America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to 


perfection; he has found over 850 Em- 


' ployees, cheerful, healthy and satisfied 


with their jobs, their pay and their em- 
ployers. Patrons are always invited to 
visit this large plant and see for them- 
selves the precess of washing and iron- 
ing. The Brunswick Laundry’s policy 
has always been fair play to all em- 
ployees and customers. We _ gladly 


recommend this firm to our readers. 


Protestant: Catholic Passionist: 


Fidelis of the Cross 


James Kent Stone 


By WALTER GEORGE SMITH, A. M., LL.D 
and HELEN GRACE SMITH 


Of this inspiring biography, the Charleston 
Gazette says: “This book is a record that no 
religious person, be he Catholic, Jew or Pro- 
testant, should be deprived of reading.” The 
story of James Kent Stone, who became a 
zealous Passionist after having been an 
Episcopalian minister is here presented as a 
compelling spiritual drama. 


Illustrated. 


Post-paid $3.70 


THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 


























Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWINGSPIRITUALBENEFITS : 


. Bitte Lae One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
While Living: Mass in pres Peaniae Wenuiale dando 
the world on these Feasts: 

Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 22, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 


. One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death: Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 


and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls Day. 


. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
F urthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 
consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 
Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 
Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in amounts 
to suit your own convenience. 





ONG AFTER you are PLEASE WRITE TO: 
forgotten even by your : : Seale : 

i: “ie a ie The Passionist Missionaries 
Passionist Chinese Mission 
Society will entitle you to ° 
the spiritual helps you may Union City New Jersey 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


Care of Tue SIGn 











